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on sic incerto mutantur flamine Syrtes, 

ec folia hybemo jam tremefacta Note. Pro pert. 

ur ^ress, still varying, nor to forms confin'd, 
hifts like the sands, the sport of ev'ry wind. 

'. HAVE somewhere seen a picture, represent- 

man and woman of every nation in the world, 

:d according to the mode of their respective coun- 

I could not help reflecting at the time, that 

ashions, which prevail in England for the 

of a century, would enable any of our painters 

a piece with as gr§at a variety of habits; and 

in Englishman or Englishwoman in one part of 

ukl be no more like an Englishman or English- 

n in the other, than a Frenchman resembles a 

se« . Very extraordinary revolutions have alrca- 

ppened in the habits of this kingdom ; and as 

is subject to unaccountable changes, posterity 

perhaps see without surprise) Qur Udl^^ ^t5:\3X 
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about in breeches, while our men waddle in hoop-pcfj 
ticoats. ^^ "" 

In the days of queen Elizabeth, it was the fashkl 
for the ladies to conceal and wrap up as much of thdl 
bodies ad they could : their necks were encompasad 
with a broad ruff, which likewise spread itsetf o^ 
their bosoms ; and their sleeves were continued doii 
and fastened close to their wrists, while only their fedl 
were allowed just to peep from beneath the modd 
fardingale ; so that nothing was exposed to the itt 
pertinent eye of man, but their faces. Our moden 
ladies have run into the contrary extreme, and appeif 
like so many rope-dancers : they have discarded 
much of their cloaths as with any tolerable decen 
can be thrown off, and may be said (like the Indi 
to be ail face : the neck and bosom are laid bare, 
disentangled from the invidousveil of an handkerchi 
the stays are sunk half way down the waist, and 
petticoat has risen in the same proportion from 
ancle. Nor is the lover only captivated by the nab 
charms, which meet his sight before ; but our ladi 
like the Parthians, have also learned the art of wound 
ing from behind, and attract our attention no less 
laying their shoulders open to the Tiew ; which (as 
young physician of my acquaintance once observ 
jnakes them look as if they were prepared to recei 
a blister. A naked lady is no longer the ad mi rati 
only of a masquerade : every public assembly will fitf 
nish us with Iphigenias undrest for the sacrifice ; 
if the next summer should happen to be an hot 
our ladies will perhaps improve on the thin vesture 
the Spartan virgins, and appear abroad in nothing 
a gauze shade and lawn petticoat. If the men shouU 
take the hint from the other sex, and begin to stripii 
their turn, I tremble to think what may be the consei 
xguence; for,if theygo on in proportion with the V 
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CB) we may soon expect to see our fine gentlemen, 
le the Highlanders, without breeches. 
It would be endless to trace the strange revolutions 
at have happened in every part of the female dress 
itliin these few years. The hoop has been known 
expand and contract itself from the size of a butter- 
lurn to the circumference of three hogsheads: at 
tie time it was sloped from the waist in a pyramidi-t 
il form ; at another it was bent upwards like an in- 
2rted bow, by which the two angles, when squeezed 
p on each side, came in contact with the ears. At 
resent it is nearly of an oval form, and scarce mea- 
ures from end to end above twice the length of the 
'tarer. The hoop has, indeed, lost much of its cre- 
itin the female world, and has sufftTed much from 
le innovation of short sacks and negli..;ees, which, it 
nust be confessed, are equally becoming to the lady 
»f pleasure and the lady of quality; for as the men will 
^ree, that next to no cloaths at all nothing is more 
avishing than any easy dishabille, our ladies for that 
euson perhaps come into public places, as if they 
vere just got out of bed, or as if they were ready to 
;o into it. This, while it is the fashion, must be a- 
Jieeable ; but I must own, that I could sooner approve 
jf their encircling themselves in so many ells of whale 
3one, than to see them afFect to appear with their 
doaths huddled on so loosely and indecently. This 
manner of dressing, or rather not dressing, was brought 
from Paris : but I would have my fair readers con- 
aider, that as this loose method of dress is calculated 
to hide any defects in the body, it is very impolitic to 
suffer all iliat symmetry and elegant turn of shape 
they are mistresses of, to be smothered under it ; since 
these habits can be of no more service to their per- 
sons, than paint (that other Paris commodity) can add 
to the natural red and white of their complexion, 
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though perhaps it may heighten the i^allow visages of 
the French. 

But of all the branches of female dress, no one has 
undergone more alterations than that of the head 
The long lappets, the horse-shoe cap, the Brussels 
head, and the prudish mob pinned under the chin, 
have all of them had their day. The present mode 
has rooted out all these superfluous excressencies, and 
in the room of a slip of cambrick or lace, has planted 
a whimsical sprig of spangles or artificial flowrctsi 
We may remember, when for a while the hair was 
tortured into ringlets behind ; at present it is braided 
into a gueue, (like those formerly worn by the men, 
and still retaining the orij;*inal name of Ramillies) 
which, if it were not reverted upwards, would make 
us imagine, that our fine ladies were afilictcd w ith the 
Piica Polonica* 

If the caps have passed through many metamor- 
phoses, no less a change has been brought about in the 
other coverings contrived for the head. The dimi- 
nutive high-crowned hat, the bonnet, the hive, and the 
milk-maid's chip hat, were rescued for a time from 
old women and servant girls, to adorn heads of the 
first fashion. Nor was the method of cocking hats less 
fluctuating, until they were at length settled to the pre- 
sent mode ; by which it is ordered, that every hat, 
whether of straw or silk, whether of the chamber- 
maid or mistress, must have their flaps turned up 
perpendicularly both before and behind. If the end 
of a fine lady's dress was not rather ornamental than 
U3eful, we should think it a little odd, that hats, which 
seem naturally intended to screen their faces from the 
heat or severity of the weather, should be moulded 
into a shape, that prevents their answering either of 
these purposes: but we must, indeed, allow it to be 
highly ornamental, as the present hats worn by the 
women are more bold and iin^viLdcwt. \.bau the broads 
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:d staring Kevenhidlera worn a few years ago 

iiien* These hats are also decorated with two 

pendants of ribband, hanging down from the 

I the lefl side. I am not so much offended at 
ning air, which these streamers carry with 
as I am afraid lest it should spoil the charm- 
;s ot my pretty country-women, which are con- 
provoked to cast a glance at them ; and I have 

often observed an obliging ogle or ravishing 
tercepted by these mediums ; so that, when a 
is intended to charm her lover, she has shocked 
th an hideous squint. 

ladies have long been severely rallied on their 
eat attention to finery : but to own the truth, 
eems at present to be as much the study of th« 
art of the world as the female. We have gen- 
, who " will lay a whole night (as Benedick 
) carving the fashion of a new doublet." They 
leir toilettes too, as well as the ladies, set out 
ashes, perfumes and cosmetics; and will spend 
ole morning in scenting their linen, dressing 
c\ir, and arching their eye-brows. Their heads 

II as the ladies) have undergone various muta- 
md have worn as many different kinds of wigs, 
block at their barber's. About fifty years ago, 
jried their heads in a bush of hair ; and the 
[as Swift says) " lay hid beneath the penthouse 
ill-bottomed periwig." But as they then shew- 
ling but the nose, mouth and eyes, the fine gen- 
i of our time not only obli{i;e us with their full 
Jut have drawn back the side curls quite to the 
he ear. 

France appears to be the wardrobe of the world, 

conclude my paper with a piece of secret 

, which gives us some insight into the origin of 

ig all our fashions from thence The cele- 

Lord Foppington, amoiigYia o^Oftft^ ^Tfta\«^^ 

A 2. 
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had once an intrigue with a milliner of Coveut-Garden, 
who, after some time, brought a lovely girl into the 
world, and called her after his lordship's sumamcj 
Fashion. The milliner brought up the child in her 
own house, until the age of fifteen, at which time she 
grew very pressing with lord Foppington to make 
provision for his daughter. My Lord, who was never 
much pleased with this consequence of his amours, 
that he might be rid of the girl for ever, put her into 
the hands of a friend, who was going abroad to place 
her in a nunnery : but the girl, who had very little of 
the vestal in her disposition, contrived to escape from 
her conductor, and flew to Paris. There her beauty 
and sprightliness soon procured her many friends; 
and she opened a genteel shop in her mother's busi- 
ness. She soon made herself remarkable for contriving 
the most elegant head dresses, and cutting out ruffles 
with the most ravishing slope : her fancy was besides 
so inxehausiible, that she almost every day produced a 
great variety of new and beautiful patterns. She had 
many adorers, and at last married his Most Christian 
Majesty's taylor. This alliance brought the dress of all 
Paris under their jurisdiction; and the young huly, out 
of a natural love to her native country, proposed the ex- 
tending their care to the fine gentlemen and ladies of 
London. In pursuance of this. Monsieur her husband, 
two or three times in the year, transmits a suit of 
cloaths entirely a la Paris as a pattern to Messieurs 
Regnier and Lynch of Leicester-Fields and Pall-Mall, 
while the wife sends over a little wooden Mademoi:' 
telle tp her relations in Tavistock-street. 
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lo. XXXVII. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1754. 

£ja! sudabis satis, 

Si cum illo incseptas homine i ea eloquentia est f Tbs» 

By my troth, you will' sweat for it, if you once begiH with 
this man : he has such amazing eloquence. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes to me, that af- 
er having considered the art of speaking in the Thc- 
tre, as also the celebrated practice of it in the Robin 
lood Society, my remarks will not be complete, ex- 
ept I take notice of the extraordinary eloquence of 
he Clare-Market orator. He desires me to remem- 
►er, that this universal genius has, from time to time, 
leclarcd from his rostrum with a thundering elocu- 
ion,..." that there is but one orator in the world, and 
' he is the man. ..that Sir Robert Walpole, and all the 
' great men in the kingdom, have been his scholars 
' ...and that bishops have come to his oratory to learn 

* to preach." 

I have, indeed, observed with a good deal of con- 
cern, that the Orator has of late discontinued to oblige 
he public with his Sunday evening lectures as usual, 
[nstead of seeing his Oratory -Chapel shut up, I was 
n hopes, that every parish church in the kingdom 
.vould be opened on the same principles. How much 
nore salutary were his tenets, setting forth the suffi* 
:iency of reason, than the cold doctrine of our clergy 
^reaching up the necessity of faith ! how superior was 
lis form of prayer to our whole liturgy, and how much 
setter adapted to particular occasions I — " A prayer 
' for a sinking bridge — prayer for the White Rose !... 

* prayer for Jackson's Journal! — sprayer for the heads 

' on Temple-Bar T ~ In these pious addresses 

ic would first iDvoke the Su^teiafc \!^€yw^v^^^ \s\v«jv 
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solemn manner, then suddenly slide into the familiar, 
and prayr— " that we might not hear the croaking of 
" Dutch Nightingales in the king's chambers ;"••.••••. 
or on another occasion, " that our clergy might not 
" study Shakspeare more than the Gospel, and that 
" they might be rather employed on the evangelists, 
" than As you Like It, or Much ado about Nothing." 

I cannot but likewise lament the loss of the enter* 
tainment, which his advertisements used to give us 
every Saturday in the news-papers. The terms in 
which they were commonly expressed were clear and 
elegant, and furnished the reader with an admirable 
idea of the doctor's manner from the pulpit. For in* 
stance, when he told you his text was from Isaiah, 
and quoted these words, " Strt! 10 Jun. No Hnvrl 
Down with the Rmpr'...we might form a tolerable 
judgment of the great reverence he paid the bible; 
and when he called his assembly..." The Or a tout... 
P. Charles's Chapel," we might guess at his loyalty 
and patriotism* These were the advantages, which 
we derived from his chapel ; and if the Oratory re- 
mains shut, I shall begin to fear that things will con. 
tinue in their present shocking state ; and that the 
scheme lately proposed in one of my papers for abo- 
lishing Christianity will not take effect ; at which I am 
more particularly concerned, as it will hinder the ad- 
vancement of this great man. For, if such a revolu- 
tion should happen in the church, the Orator's princi- 
ples would be found so entirely fundamental, that he 
would probably then hold some honourable station, 
equal to our present archbishop of Canterbury. 

The pubUc for these reasons will doubtless join with 
me in a petition, that this illustrious divine would a- 
gain resume his station in the pulpit : at least I could, 
wish, that some able theologist, who has been long 
practised in deciding on the most abstruse points of 
JSpJighn ill the Robin HaodSoci^iY^ixv^^ \i^ ^'e^NaX'yi^ 
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id the absence ^the oratois to ofikiate as hh curate. 
I would also recommend it to the members of the 
above mentioned Society to attend these lectures regu- 
larly ; whence they may gather stronger arguments 
for their disputations, than fmm reading CollinSy 
Ch\ibb, Tindai, Bolingbroke, or any other orthodox 
free-thinker whatever. Upon the whole I cannot con- 
clude without observing, that such is the ingratitude 
of the age, that the angular merits of our 'orator are 
not sufficiently regarded. He is indeed, deservedly 
caressed by the butchers of Clare-market; but had 
our orator been born at Athens or Rome, he would 
certainly have been deified as the god of butchers, have 
been worshipped like Osiris under the figure of a calf, 
or have had a statue erected to him in the Forum or 
market-place among the shambles. 

Thus much I thought myself bound to say in praise 
of the orator and oratory: as he has some lime ago 
done me the honour of a letter, which I am very glad 
of this opportunity to communicate to my readers. 
The private epistles of Tully are very unequal to his 
orations : but the following letter is in the very style 
and spirit of our orator's animated discourses from the 
pulpit. I shall therefore present it to the public exact- 
ly as I received it, (the emphatical words being dis- 
tinguished in strict conformity to the original manu- 
script) without presuming to alter or suppress the 
least syllable. 

To Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Town. 

\75^ July 36. 
THE liberty of the press, as you practise it, and 
your author, Mr. Town, (i, e. Mr. No-body, for he dares 
not publish his name, and abode, nor confront one he 
abuses,) is the greatest of grievances; it is the liberty of 
lying and of slandering, and destroying re^utations^to 
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make four paper sell ; reputation is dearer than \x^ 
and your and your Scribbler's blood should ans\^er 

your scandal : You have published the Scoundre/> 

Dictionary J put his name and your own into it ; he and 
you have often bespattered the Orator and Oratory in 
Clare-market.«....the Oratory is not in Clare-market, 
which is in a difTerent parish ; so that, you and hs 
LYE* : and butchers are [seldom blotted out] never 
there ; You both lte too in saying, that it is cal- 
culated (intended) for atheism and infidelity ..its 

religion is the " obligation of Man to resemble 

" the attributes of God to his power, by the practice 
" of universal right reason ; believing Christianity of 
'^ Christ called reason the wisdom of God. This is 
" the reverse of atheism and infidelity..... ..and bias- 

" phemy....... 

The writer of the following, who signs himself a 
member of the Robin-Hood Society, threatens, that in 
case I do not print his letter immediately, the ques- 
tion, " Whether Mr. Town be a greater fool or a 
scoundrel,'* shall be debated at their next meeting. 

To Mr. Town. 
Sir, 

I WOULD have you to know, that the person 
has sent you the account of our club did not do right. 
He represents us all as a pack of tradesmen and me- 
chanics, and would have you think as how there are 
no gentlemen among us. But that is not the case : I 

• This reminds me of a similar defence made by Ward the 
doggreL-writer, whose genius for poetry was exactly of a piece 
with that of our orator for prose compositions. Jacob, in his 
Account of Ward, happened to say, that «• of late years he 
had kept a public house in the city." This Mr. Ward highly 
resented ; and in a book called ApoUo's Maggot, declared it 
to be a LYE, protesting, " that his public house was kot in 
the city, but in Moor-Fields." 
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am a gentleman, and we have a great many topping 
people besides. Though Mr« President is but a baker, 
and we have a shoemaker, and some other handicrafts- 
men, that come to talk: yet I can assure you they 
know as much of religion and the good of their coun- 
try, (and other such matters) as any of we gentlemen. 
But, as I said, we have a good many topping folks be« 
sides myself; for there is not a night, but we have se- 
veral young lawyers and counsellors, and doctors, and 
surgeons, and captains, and poets, and players, and a 
great many Irishmen and Scotchmen (very fine speak- 
ers) who follow no business ; besides several foreign- 
ers, who are all of them great men in their own coun- 
try. And we have one squire, who lives at t'other end 
of the town, and always comes in his chariot. 

And so as I said, we have a good many tip-top peo- 
ple, as can talk as well as any of your play-folks or 
parsons ; and as for my part every body knows that I 
am a lord's gentleman, and never was the man that 
wore a livery in my life. I have been of the club 
more or -less off and on for these six years, and never 
let a question pass me, Mr. President knows it : and 
though I say it that should not say it, I can talk (and 
so can any of our club) as well as the best of your 
poets can write. And so as I ssdd, I expect you will 
put it in your ps^per, that we have a great many gen* 
tlemen in our club besides myself. 

Your humble servant, 

T .James Wait. 
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No. XXXVIIL THURSDAY, OCTOBER 17. 

Equos ut qui mercantur 

To have and hold for better or for worse. 
We buy a wife, just as we buy an horse. 

AT a certain coffee-house near the Temple^ the 
bar is kept by a pretty coquette ; a piece of furniture 
almost as necessary for a coffee-room in that situatioa 
as the news-papers. This lady, you may be sure, 
has many admirers, who are now and then glad of an 
opportunity to relieve tliemselves from the severe 
study of the law by a soft conversation with this fair 
one, and repeating on the occasion all the tender 
things they can remember from plays, or whatever 
else Orgeat or Capillaire can inspire. Among the 
many pretenders to her favour there is one faithful 
swain has lc;ng entertained a serious passion for her. 
This tender-hearted gentleman, who is grown so lean 
with living upon love, that one would imagine " The 
" blasts of January would blow him through and 
" through," comes every evening, and sits wlwle hours 
by the bar, gazing at his mistress, and taking in large 
draughts of love and hyson tea. Never was swain in 
such cruel circumstances. Ke is forced to bear with 
patience all the haughty insolence of this goddess of 
bread and butter; who, as she knows him in her 
power, keeps him at a distance, though she behaves 
with the prettiest familiarity to the other coxcombs, 
who are continually buzzing about her. At eleven 
he sneaks off pale and discontented ; but cannot for- 
bear coming again the next evening, though he knows 
how vilely he shall be used by his mistress, and that 
he is laughed at even by the waiters. 
IF aJJ true lovers were obliged, like this unhappy 
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gentleman, to carry on their courtships in public, we 
should be witness fo many scenes equally ridiculous. 
Their aukward desire of pleasing influences every tri- 
vial gesture ; and when love has once got possession 
of a man's heart, it shews itself down to the tips of his 
fingers. The conversation of a languishing inamorata 
is made up chiefly of dumb signs, such as sighs, ogles, 
or glances : but if he oflers to break his passion to 
his mistress, there is such a stammering, .faultering, 
and half-wording the matter, that the language of 
love, so much talked of by poets, is in truth no lan- 
guage at all. Whoever should break in upon a gen- 
tleman and lady, while so critical a conversation is 
going forward, would not forbear laughing at such an 
extraordinary tete a tete, and would perhaps cry out 
with Ranger, that " nothing looks so silly as a pair 
" of your true lovers." 

Since true and sincere love is sure to make its vo- 
taries thus ridiculous, we cannot sufficiently commend 
our present people of quality, wIk) have made such 
laudable attempts to deliver themselves and posterity 
from its bondage. In a fashionable wedding, the man 
or woman are neither of them considered as reasona- 
ble creatures, who come together in order to " com- 
" form, love, cherish, honour or obey," according to 
their respective duties, but are regarded merely as 
instruments of joining one estate to another. Acre 
marries acre ; and to increase and multiply their for- 
tunes, is in genteel matches the chief consideration of 
man and wiife. The courtship is carried on by the 
council of each party ; and they pay their addresses 
by billet-doux upon parchment. The great convcni- 
ency of expelling love from matrimony is very evi- 
dent : married persons of quality are never troubled 
with each others company abroad, or fatigued with 
dull matrimonial discourses at home : my lord keeps 
his girl, my lady has her ga\l^i\\. •, ^n^ xiv^-^ X^^Nicv ^\!l- 

VOL, II, B 
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joy all the fashionable privilege of wedlock without j 
the inconveniences. This would never be the case, l 
if there was the least spark of love subsisting between 
them; but they nuist be reduced to the same situation 
with those wretches who (as they have nothing to set- 
tle on each other but themselves) ai*e obliged to make / 
up the deficiencies of fortune by afifection. But while h 
these miserable, fond, doating, unfashionable couples 
are obliged to content tliemselves with love and acot- 
tao^e, people of quality enjoy the comforts of indi^ 
ference and a coach and six. 

The late marriage-act is excellently adapted to pro- 
mote this prudential proceeding with respect to vred- 
lock. It will in time inevitably abolish the old system 
of founding matrimony on afifection ; and maFryiog 
for love will be given up for the sake of marrying ac- 
cording to act of parliament. There is now no dan- 
ger of an handsome worthy young fellow of small for- 
tune running away with an heiress ; for it is not suf- 
ficient to insinuate himself into the lady's favour by a 
voluble tongue and a good person, unless he can also 
subdue the considerate parents or guardians by the 
merits of his rent-roll. As this act promotes the me- 
thod of disposing of children by way of bargain and 
sale, it consequently puts an end to that ridiculous 
-courtship, arising from simple love. In order there- 
fore to contirm (as far as possible) the happy conse- 
quences of this act, I have been long endeavouring to 
hit on some expedient, by which all the circumstances 
preparatory to wedlock may be carried on in a proper 
manner. A Smithfield bargain being so common in 
metaphor, I had once some thoughts of proposing to 
realize it, and had aln>ost completed a plan, by which 
all the young persons (like servant-girls at a statute- 
fair in the country) were to be brought to market, 
and disposed of in one part of Smithfield, while tha 
sheep and horses were on sale in another. 
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In the midst of these serious considerations, I re- 
cived a scheme of this nature from my good friend 
Ar. Keith, whose chapel the late marriage-act has 
"endered useless on its original principles. This rc- 
/erend gentleman, seeing that all husbands and wives 
ire henceforward to be put up to sale, proposes 
shortly to open his chapel on a more new and fashion- 
ible plan* As the ingenious Messieurs Henson and 
Bever have lately opened in different quarters of the 
town repositories for all horses to be sold by auction; 
Mr. Keith intends setting up a repository for all young 
males and females to be disposed of in marriage. 
From these studs (as the Doctor himself expresses it) 
a lady of beauty may be coupled to a man of fortune, 
and an old gentleman, who has a colt's tooth remain- 
ing, may match himself with a tight young filly. 

The Doctor makes no doubt, but his chapel will 
turn out even more to his advantage on this new plan 
than on its first institution, provided he can secure his 
scheme to himself, and reap the benefits of it without 
interlopers from the Fleet. To prevent his design be- 
ing pirated, he intends petitioning the parliament, 
that as he has been so great a sufferer by the mar- 
riage-act, the sole right of opening a repository of 
this sort may be vested in him, and that his place of 
residence in May-Fair may still continue the grand 
mart for marriages. Of the first day of sale proper 
notice will be given in the public papers; and in the 
mean time I am desired to communicate the follow- 
ing specimen of his stock to my readers. 

Catalogue of Males and Females to be dhfiosed of in 
Marriage to the beat bidder^ at Mr, Keith's Refioai' 
tory in May-Fair, 

A LADY of Quality , very high blood ; related by 
the mother's side to a peer of France \ ^^lat d'wcft.^'wss* 
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from one of the oldest families in Wales, and h 
great great great grandsire was brought over wi^.^^ 
William the Conqueror. Fit to go in a coach a.i\^ 
six, and proper for any rich tradesman, who is de^/. 
rous to mend the breed. Her lowest price, to i>ir. 
vent trouble, is 5001. per ann. pin-money, and a pro- 
portionable jointure. 

A Young Lady of 100,0001. fortune... to be bid for 
by none under the degree of peers, or a commoner of 
at least treble the income. 

An Homely Thing that can read, write, cast ac- 
counts, and make an excellent pudding This lot 

to be bid for by none but shop-keepers or country par- 
sons. 

Three Maiden Ladies...riocd...tobe bid for by none 
but stout young fellows of sl:4 foot, sound wind and 
limb, and without blemish. 

Four Widows...young and rich...to be bid for by 
none but things of mettle and high blood. 

The Daughter of a country Squire...t))c father of 
this lady came to town to sell a yoke of oxen at 
Smithfield, and a load of hay in the Hay-market. 
Whoever buys them shall have the lady into the bar- 
gain. 

A Methodist lady, relict of a Knight deceased 
within this twelvemonth...would be a good bargain to 
any handsome young gentleman, who would comfort 
her in the spirit. 

A very pretty young Woman, but a good deal in 
debt«...would be glad to marry a member of parlia- 
ment, or a Jew. 

An handsome Housekeeper, just come out of the 
country ...would do for any private gentleman. She 
has been used to go in an one-horse chair, and is fit 
for a citizen's service on a Sunday. 

A tall Irishman, warranted sound, lately in the 
possession of a Lady Dowager. The reason of his 
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being sold, is that the owner (who ib married) has no 
further use for him* 

A Blood of the first rate, very wild, and has run 
loose all his life, but is now broke^ and will prove very 
tractable* 

An Hackney Writer, troubled with the farcy, bro- 
ken-winded, and very poor*. .would be glad to be re- 
leased from his present master, a bookseller, and bear 
the less ^^evous yoke of matrimony* Whoever will 
take him into feeding, shall have his Pegasus into the 
bargain. 

A Young Ward, now in training at Eton scho<^.*. 
The guardian is willing to part with him to any lady 
ibr a round sum of money. If not sold, he will be 
sent into the country, and matched with his guardian's 
daughter. 

Five Templars...all Irish...No one to bid for these . 
lots of less than 10,0001. fortune. 

Wanted...four dozen of young fellows, and one do- 
zen of young women willing to marry to advantage.... 
to go to Nova Scotia* 

W 
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Scpulchri 

Mitte supervacuos honorf 9. Hot. 

These but the trappings and the signs of woe. SbaisT' 
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AS I was passing the other night through aov* 
row little lane in the skirts of the city, I was stopped- 
by a grand procession of an hearse and three mooriH 
ing-coaches drawn by six horses, accompanied with a 
great number of flambeaus and attendants in black I 
naturally concluded that all this parade was em[^ed 
to pay the last honours to some eminent pers(% 
whose consequence in life required, that his ashes 
should receive all the respect, which his friends and 
relations could pay them : but I could not help smil- 
ing, when upon enquiry I was told, that the corpse (on 
whom, all this expence had been lavished) was noo- 
ther than Tom Taster the cheese-monger,, who had 
lain in state all the week at his house in Thames- 
street, and was going to be deposited with his ances- 
tors in White-Chapel burying-ground. This illus- 
trious personage was the son of a butcher in White- 
Chapel, and died, indeed, but in indifferent circum- 
stances : his widow, however, for the honour of her 
family, was resolved at all events to bury him hand* 
somely. 

I have already taken notice of that ridiculous affec- 
tation among the middling sort of people, which in- 
duces them to make a figure beyond their circum- 
stances : nor is this vanity less absurd, which extends 
to the dust, and by which the dead are made accesat- 
ry to robbing the living. I have frequently knowD a 
greater sum expended at the funeral of a tradesnuDy. 
tiian would haY€ kept his whole bsaHy for a twebt^ 
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tAcmth ; and it has more than once happened, that the 
next heir, has been flung into gaol, for not being able 
to pay the undertaker's bill. 

This absurd notion of being handsomely biitiedy 
has given rise to the most contradictory customs that 
could possibly be contrived for the advantage of death* 
hunters. As funerals are at present conducted, all 
distinction is lost among us; and there is no more dif* 
ference between the duke and the dancing-master in 
the manner of their burial, than is to be found between 
their dast in the grave* It is easy to account for the 
introduction of the hearse and mourning-coach in our 
foneral ceremonies ; though their propriety is entire- 
ly destroyed by the promiscuous use of them. Our 
ancient and noble families may be supposed to have 
particular family-vaults near their mansion-houses in 
the country, and in which their progenitors have been 
deposited for ages. It is therefore very natural, that 
persons of distinction, who had been used to be con- 
veyed to their country-seats by a set of horses, should 
be also transmitted to their graves by the same num- 
ber ; and be attended with the same magnificence at 
their deaths, which they had been accustomed to in 
their lives. But the spirit of affecting the manners of 
the great has made the lowest plebeians vie with peo- 
ple of quality in the pK)mp of their burials : a trades- 
man, who has trudged on foot all his life, shaU be car- 
ried after death, scarce an hundred yards from his 
house with the equipage and retinue of a lord ; and 
the plodding cit, whose ambition never soared beyond 
the occasional one-horse chair, must be dragged to his 
long home by six horses. Such an ill-timed ostenta- 
tion of grandeur appears to me no less ridiculous than 
the vanity of the highwayman, who sold his body to 
the surgeon that he might hire a mourning-coach, and 
go to the gallows like a gentlemam . 
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There is another custom, which was doubtless fipsi 
introduced by the great, but has been since adopted hj 
othei*s, who have not the least title to it. The herald's 
oAice was originally instituted for the distinction and 
preservation of gentility ; and nobody is allowed t» 
bear a coat of arms unless it is peculiarly appropriat- 
ed to the family, and the bearer himself is entitled to 
that honourable badge. From this consideration we 
may account for the practice of hanging the hearse 
round with escutcheons, on which the arms of the de- 
ceased were blazoned, and which served to denote 
whose ashes it conveyed. For the same purpose, an 
atchievement was afterwards fixed over the door of 
the late habitation of the deceased. The ensign of 
death may fairly be indulged, where the persons are 
ennobled by their birth or station, and where it serves 
to remind the passer-by of any great or good actions 
performed by the deceased, or to inspire the liviug with 
an emulation of their virtues. But why, forsooth,, 
cannot an obscure or insignificant creature go out of 
tlie world, without advertising it by the atchievement I 
For my part, I generally consider it as a bill on an 
empty house, which serves the widow to acquaint us, 
that the former tenant is gone, and that another occu- 
pier is wanted in his room* Many families have, in-^ 
deed, been very much perplexed in making out their 
i*ight to this mark of gentility, and great profit has ari-^ 
sen to the herald'is office by the purchase of arms for 
this purpose. Many a woithy tradesman of plebeian 
extraction has been made a gentleman alter hb de- 
cease by the courtesy of his undertaker; and I once 
knew a keeper of a tavern, who not being able to give, 
any account of his wife*s genealogy, put up his sign, 
the King's Arms, for an atchievement at her death. 
. It was the custom, in the time of the plague, to fix 
a mark on those houses, in which any one had died.. 
This probably may have given rise to the general 
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shion of hangping up an atchievement. However this 
') it is now designed as a polite token, that a death 
is happened in the family ; and might reasonably be 
iderstood as a warning to keep people from intrud- 
l on their gi'ief. No such thing is, indeed, intend- 
by it ; I ana therefore of opinion, that it ought eve- 
where to be taken down after the first week. What- 
er outward signs of mourning may be preserved, 
regard is ever paid to them withjn : the same visit- 
gs, the same card-play in gs, are carried on as before ; 
d so little respect is shewn to the atchievement, that 
it happens (as it often does) to intersect one of the 
ndows in the grand apartment, it is occasionally 
moved, whenever the lady dowager gives a grand 
terlainment. 

This natui'ally leads me to consider how much " the 
customary suits of solemn black," and the other 
trappings and signs of woe," are become a mere farce 
id matter of form only. When a person of distinc- 
)n goes out of the world, not only the relations, but 
e whole household, must be cloathed in sable. The 
tchen wench scours her dishes in crape, and the 
:lper in the stables rubs down his horses in black 
athern breeches. Every thing must put on a dismal 
)pearance: even the coach must be covered and lin- 
I with black. This last particular, it is reasonable 
imagine, is intended (like a death's head on the 
ilctte) to put the owner constantly in mind, that the 
)mp of the world and all gay pursuits are but vain 
id perishable. Yet what is more common, than for 
ese vehicles to wait at the doors of the theatres, the 
)era-house, and other public places of diversion ? 
hose, who are carried in them, are as little affected 
' their dismal appearance, as the horses that draw 
em; and I once saw with great surprise an harle- 
lin, a scaramouch, a shepherdess, and a blacH sattin 
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devil, g;et into a mourning-coach to go to a jubBco 
masquerade. 

If I should not be thought to lay too much stre» 
on the lesser formalities observed in mourning* I 
might mention the admirable method of qualifpof 
the melancholy hue of a mourning-ring, by enliveniof 
it with the brilliancy of a diamond* I knew a young 
lady, who wore on the same finger a ring set round l^i 
with a death's head and cross marrow^bones, for tin 
loss of her father, and another prettily embellished 
with burning hearts pierced through with darts, in 
respect to her lover* But what I most of all admire) 
is the ingenious contrivance, by which persons 
spread the tidings of the death of their relations to the 
most distant parts, by means of black-edged paper, 
and black sealing-wax. If it were possible to inspect 
the several letters that bear about them these exter- 
nal tokens of grief, I believe we should hardly ever 
find the contents of the same gloomy complexion : a 
merry tale, or an amorous Billet-doux, would be much 
oftener found to be conveyed under these dismal pas- 
ports, than doleful lamentation or reflections on mo^ 
tality : and indeed, these mock signs of ^oe are so 
little attended to, that a person opens one of these let- 
ters with no more concern, than is felt by the post- 
man who brings it« 

We cannot suppose, that black-edged paper was 
ever intended to be defiled by vulgar hands, but was 
contrived, like gilt paper, for the use of the polite 
world only. But alas! we must always be aping the 
manners of our betters. My agent sends me letters 
about business upon gilt paper; and a stationer near 
the 'Change tells me, that he not only sells a great 
quantity of mourning paper to the citizens, but that 
he has lately blacked the edges of the shop-books for 
several tradesmen. My readers must have seen an 
elegant kind of papet) im^^rtAtd &ot(v France^ for the 
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se of our fine ladies and f^entlemen. An acquaint- 
Qce of mine has contrived a new sort of mourning 
apcr on the same plan : and as the margin of the 
ther is prettily adorned with flowers, true lovers 
iiots, little cupids, and amorous posies in red ink ; 
e intends, that the margin of his paper shall be dis- 
lally stamped in black ink with the figures of tomb- 
;oDes, hour-glasseS| bones, skulls, and other emblems 
I death, to be used by persons of quality, when in 
louming* 
T 
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Periculosae plenum opus akx. Horv 

Curst is the wretch, enslav'd to such a vice, 
Who ventures life and soul upon the dice. 

To Mr. Town. 

YOUR frequent ridicule of the several branches 
f Gaming has given me great pleasure : I could only 
^ish, that you had completed the design by drawing 
t large the portrait of a gamester. This, since you 
•mitted it, I have ventured to undertake ; and while 
our papers on this subject serve as a counter-treatise 
that of Hoyle on "S^ hist. Hazard, &c. my rough 
raught of the professors of these arts may tend to 
llustrate the work, and stand as properly in the fron- 
ispiece, as the knave of clubs at the door of a card- 
(laker. 

The whole tribe of gamesters may be ranked under 
wo divisions; every man, who makes cardhig, die* 
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ing, and betting, his daily practice, is either a dupe or 
a sharper; two characters equally the objects of envy 
and admiratipn. The dupe is generally a person of 
great fortune and weak intellects, 

** Who will as tenderly be led by th' nose, 

** As asses are." Shaksf. ^ 

He plays, not that he has any delight in cards or dice, 
but because it is the fasliion ; and if whist or hazard 
are proposed, he will no more refuse to make one at 
the table, than, among a set of hard drinkers, he would 
object to drinking his glass in turn, because he is not 
dry. 

There are some few instances of men of sense, as 
well as family and fortune, who have been dupes and 
bubbles. Such an unaccountable itch of play has seiz- 
ed them, that they have sacrificed every thing to it, 
and have seemed wedded to seven's the main, and the 
odd trick. There is not a more melancholy object 
than a gentleman of sense thus infatuated. Hemaies 
himself and family a prey to a gang of villains, more 
infamous than highwaymen ; and perhaps when hii 
ruin is compleated, he is glad to join with the veiy 
scoundrels that destroyed him, and live upon the spoils 
of others, whom he can draw into the same follies that 
proved so fatal to himself. 

Here we may take a survey of the character of t 
sharper; and that he may have no room to complain 
of foul play, let us begin with its excellencies. You 
>vill perhaps be startled, Mr. Town, when I mentioj 
the excellencies of a sharper ; but a gamester, who 
makes a decent figure in the world, must be endued 
with many amiable qualities, which would undoubt- 
edly appear with great lustre, were they not eclipsed 
by the odious character affixed to his trade. In order 
to carry on the common busm^?»^o£!\U v^Qfession,hc 
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iU8t be a man of quick and lively parts, attended with 
Stoical calmness of temper, and a constant presence 
f mind* He must smile at the loss of thousands ; 
ad is not to be discomposed, though ruin stares him 
1 the face. As he is to live among the great, he must 
ot want politeness and affability ; he must be sub- 
lissive, but not servile ; he must be master of an in- 
enuous liberal air, and have a seeming openness of 
ehaviour. 

These must be the chief accomplishments of our 
ero ; but lest I should be accused of giving too fa- 
ourable a likeness of him, now we have seen his out- 
ide, let us take a view of his heart. There we shall 
nd avarice, the main spring that moves the whole 
nachine. Every gamester is eaten up with avarice, 
nd when this passion is in full force, it is more strong- 
Y predominant than any other. It conquers even 
ast; and conquers it more effectually than age. At 
ixty we look at a fine woman with pleasure: but 
vhen cards and dice have engrossed our attention, 
iromen and aU their charms are slighted at five-and- 
;wenty. A thorough gamester renounces Venus and 
[^upid for Plutus and Ames-ace, and owns no mistress 
)fjhis heart except the queen of trumps. His insatiable 
ivarice can only be gratified by hypocrisy ; so that all 
those specious virtues already mentioned, and which, 
if real, might be turned to the benefit of mankind, 
must be directed in a gamester towards the destruc- 
tion of his fellow-creatures. His quick and lively 
parts serve only to instruct and assist him in the most 
dextrous method of packing the cards, and cogpjing 
the dice; his fortitude, which enables him to lusc 
thousands, without emotion, must often be pracli:ied 
against the stings and reproaches of his own consci- 
ence ; and his liberal deportment and affected open- 
tiess is only a specious veil, to recommend and con- 
:eal the blackest villany. 

YOL» //• Q 
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It is now necessary to take a second survey of hi« 
heart ; and as we have seen its vices, let us consider 
its miseries. The covetous man, who has not su& 
cient courage or inclination to encrease his fortune hj 
bets, cards, or dice, but is contented to hoard up ho 
thousands by thefts less public, or by cheats less liable 
to uncertainty, lives in a state of perpetual suspicion 
and terror ; but the avaricious fears of the gamester 
are infinitely greater, lie is constantly to wear a 
mask ; and like Monsieur St. Croix, coadjutor to that 
famous empoisonneuse Madame Brinvillier, if his mask 
falls off, he runs the hazard of being suffocated by tbe 
stench of his own poisons. I have seen some exam- 
ples of this sort not many years ago at White's. I 
am uncertain, whether the wretches are still aliTe; 
but if they are, they breathe like toads under ground) 
crawling amidst old walls and paths long since unfre- 
quented. 

But supposing that the shai'per's hypocrisy remains 
undetected, in what a state of mind must that man be 
whose fortune depends upon the insincerity of his 
heart, the disingenuity of his behaviour, and tbe 
false bias of his dice? What sensations must he su]^ 
press, when he is obliged to smile, although he is pr(h 
voked ; when he must look serene in the height <|f 
despair; and when he must act the stoic, without this 
consolation of one virtuous sentiment, or one moral 
principle ? How unhappy must he be even in tb^t 
situation, from whence h£ hopes to reap most benefitj j 
....I mean, amidst stars, garters, and the various herds 1 
of nobility ? Their lordships are not always in an hu« j 
mour for play : they chuse to laugh ; they chuse to 
joke ; in the mean time our hero must patiently await 
the good hour, and must not only join in the laugh, 
and applaud the joke, but must humour every turn 
and caprice, to which that set of spoiled children, call- 
ed bucks of quality, are liablp. Surely his brother 
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employment, of sauntering on horseback 
i and rain until the Reading coach passes 
mallberry-Green, is the more eligible, and 
nest occupation. 

rper has also frequently the mortification of 
irted in his designs. Opportunities of fraud 
' ever present themselves. The false die 
constantly produced, nor the packed cards 
ced upon the table. It is then our game- 
he greatest danger. But even then, when 
he power of fortune, and has nothing but 
and fair play on his side, he must stand 
and perhaps give away his. last guinea, as 
i would lend a nobleman a shilling. 
is now going off the stage, and his catas- 
I'cry tragical. The next news we hear of 
death, achieved by his own hand, and with 
stol. An inquest is bribed, he is buried at 
and forgotten before sun-rise, 
wo portraits of a sharper, wherein I have 
ed to shew different likenesses in the same 
me in mind of an old print, wliich I re- 
t Oxford, of Count Gniscard. At his first 
iras exhibited in a full-bottom wig, an hat 
r, embroidered cloaths, diamond buttons, 
11 court-dress of those days: but by pulling 
he folds of the psiper were shifted, the face 
ncd, a new body came forward, and Count 
ippearcd to be a devil. 
I am. Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

M. N. 
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No. XLI. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER r. 

Qui studet optatam cursu contingere metanii 

Multa tulit fecitque puer Hoii 

Gownsmen with jockies hold an equal pace, • 
Learn'd in the turf, and students of the race. 

Mr, Village to Mr, Town. 

Dear Cousin, 
THE following^ letter, occasioned by the late 
races at Newmarket, and written by a felk>w-cora- 
moner of. College, Cambridge, to a friend in Lon- 
don, fell into my hands by accident. The winter, if 
we may judge by his style and manner, is really, to 
cording to the modern phrase, a genius. As I look 
upon his epistle to be a very curious original, I cannot 
help demanding for it a place in your paper, as wcfl \ 
as for the remarks which I have taken the liberty to 
subjoin to it. 

To John Wilclfire^ Esq ; to be left at Mrs, Dougiatfh 

Covent-Gardefi, London, 

Dear Jack! October 10, 1754. 

I WAS in hopes I should have met you at New- 
market races ; but to say the truth, if your luck had 
turned out so bad as mine you did better to stay away. 
Dick Riot, Tom Loungeit,and I went together to New- 
market the first day of the meeting. I was mounted on 
my little bay mare, that cost me thirty guineas in the j' 
north. I never crossed a better tit in my life; and if her r 
eyes stand, as I dare say they will, she will turn out as jj 
tight a little thing as any in England. Then she is '' 
fleet as the wind. Why, I raced with Dick and Tom 
all the way from Cambridge Xo ^^v<tw\axkat: Dick 
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lis roan gelding, and Tom his chesnut mare, 
I you know, have both speed) but I beat them 
I cannot help telling you, that I was dressed 
blue ridiiig-fi'ock with plate buttons, with a lea- 
?lt round my waist, my jemmy turn-down boots 
by Tull, my brown scratch bob, and my hat 
be narrow silver-lace, cocked in the true sport- 
ste: so that altogether I do not believe there 
more knowing figure upon the course* I was 
ush too. Jack; for Michaelmas-day happening 
d luckily just about the time of the races, I had 
^d fifty guineas for my quarterage. As soon as 
e upon the course, I met with some jolly bucks 
London. I never saw them before; however, 
re soon acquainted, and I took up the odds ; but 
damnably let in, for I lost thirty pieces slap, the 
ly. The day or two after, I had no remarkable 
ne way or other: but at last I laid all the cash I 
ft upon lord March's Smart, who lost, you know; 
tween you and me, I have a great notion Tom 
lal rode booty. However, I had a mind to push 
ck as far as I could ; so I sold my poor little 
for twelve pieces, went to the coffee-house, and 
sm all behind me at the gaming-table ; and I 
I not have been able to have got back to Cam-* 
that night, if Bob Whip of Trinity had not ta- 
e up in his Phaeton. We have had a round of 
s at our rooms since ; and I have been drunk . 
day to drive away care. However, I hope to 
: again soon : Frank Classic of Pembroke has 
led to make me out a long catalogue of Greek . 
i so I will write directly to old Square-toes, send 
le list, tell him I have taken them up, and draw 
I for money to pay the bookseller's bill. Then 
bejicfa again^iack: and pei*haps you may see 
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me at the Shakspeare by the middle of next weds 
until when, I am, 

Dear Jack, yours, 

T. Flareit# h IS 

I have often lamented the narrow plan of our imi- IctLi 
versity education, and always observe with pleasure j&r*^ 
any attempts to enlarge and improve it. In this Kght, 
I cannot help looking on New^market as a judicioos 
supplement to the univei*sity of Cambridge, and wouM 
recommend it to the young students to repair doly IL^i 
thither twice a year. By these means they connect |is*c 
the knowledge of polite life with study, and come |Xt 
from college as deeply versed in the genteel myste- 
ries of gaming, as in Greek, Latin, and the mathe- 
matics. Attending these solemnities must, indeed) 
be of great service to every rank of students. ThoBc> I ? 
who are intended for the church, have an opportunity | y 
of tempering the severity of their character, by an 
happy mixture of the jockey and clergyman. I have 
known several, who by uniting these opposite qualifi- 
cations, and meeting with a patron of their pwn dispo- 
sition, have rode themselves into a living in a good 
sporting country ; and . I doubt not, if the excursion 
of gownsmen to Newmarket meet with the eDcoa- 
ragement they deserve, but we shall shortly see the 
Beacon Course crouded with ordained sportsmen in 
short cassocks. As to the fellow-commoners, I do 
not see how they can pass their time more profitably* I ^ 
The sole intention of their residence at the university | J 
is, with the most of them, to while away a couple of 
yearS) which they cannot conveniently dispose of 
otherwise*. Their rank exempts them from the cooi- 
mon drudgery of lectures and exercises ; and the 
golden tuft that adorns their velvet caps, is at once a 
badge of honour and an apology for ignorance. But as 
Bome of these gentlemen) though they never wiU be 
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acholars, may turn out excellent jockeys, it is but jus- 
tice to let them carry some kind o( knowledge away 
with them ; and as they can never shine as adepts in 
Sir Isaac Newton's philosophy, or critics on Homer 
and Virgil, we should suffer them to make a figure as 
arbiters of the course, and followers of Aaron and 
Driver. 

I am the more earnest on this occasion, becaase I 
look upon races as a diversion, peculiarly adapted to an 
university, and founded upon classical principles. 
Every author who has mentioned the ancient gamesj 
includes the race, and describes it with great dignity* 
This game was always celebrated with great pomp, 
and all the |)eople of fashion of those days were pre- 
sent at it. In the twenty-third Iliad in particular, 
there is not only a dispute at the race, but a bet pro- 
posed in as express terms as at Newmarket. I'he 
wager offered, indeed, is a goblet, which is not entire- 
ly in the manner of our modern sportsmen, who rather 
choose to melt down their plate in the current specie, 
and bring their sideboards to the course in their purses. 
I am aware also, that the races celebrated by the an- 
cients, were chariot-races: but even in these, our 
young students of the university have great emulation 
to excel : There are among them many very good 
coachmen, who often make excursions in those noble 
vehicles, with great propriety called phaetons, and , 
strive with as much fury along the road, as the cha- 
rioteers ia the ancient games flew towards the goal* 
In a word, if we have not such noble odes on this oc- 
casion, as were produced of old, it is not for want of a 
Theron but a Pindar. 

The advices, which I have at several times received 
of the influence of the races at Newmarket on the 
.uoivecsity, give me great pleasure. It has not only 
improved the behaviour of the students, but enlarged 
theii|plaQ of study. They are now very deeply tead ia 
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Bracken's Farriery and the Complete Joe] 
exactly how many stone they weigh, and 
competent judges of the odds. I went son 
to visit a fellow-commoner, and when I arr 
chambers, found the door open, but my frie 
at home* The room was adorned with ! 
prints of horses neatly framed and glazed ; 
whip hung on one hook, a pair of boots o 
and on the table lay a formidable quartc 
Sportsman's Calendar by Reginald Htbei 
I had the curiosity to examine the book ; ; 
college is remarkable for the study of phi 
expected to see Newton's Principia, or pei 
derson's Algebra : but on opening it, this 
lume prov^ to be a pompous edition oi 
Treatise on the Diseases of Horses. 

These indeed are noble studies, will pn 
youth from pedantry, and make them m 
workU Men of genius, who are pleased 
theory of any art, will not be contented unt 
rii^ at the practice. I am told, that the y( 
tlemen often try the speed of the Cambridg 
the Beacon Course, and that several hackai 
sent in training. I have often wondered, thf 
tlemen who form the club at Newmarket, 
fleeted on their neighbourhood to Cambridg 
tabtiihed (in honour of it) an university p] 
run for by Cambridge hacks, rode by youi 
jnen of the university. An hint oi this kin< 
tainly be sufficient to have this laudable des 
practice the very next meeting ; and I ca 
reflecting on this occasion, what an unsp>e 
lisftction it must be to those persona of qui 
are constantly at New-market, to see their 
risii the same noble principles with thema* 
aftin iflUtitiiNi 9i tiuar exsunple^ , 
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" Go on, braye youths ! 'till, in some future age, 

** Whips shaU become the senatorial badge ; 

** Tin England see her jocky senators 

" Meet all at Westminster in boots and spurs ; 

" See the whde house, wiih mutual frenzy mad, 

** Her patriots all in leathern breeches clad i 

** Of bets, not taxes, learnedly debate, 

" And guide with equal reins a steed and state.** 

V/artok's Newmarket. 
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Sermonum stet honos et^atia vivax. Hor. 

What energy and g^ce adorns our tongue ! 
Sweet as the Grecian, as the Roman strong! -^ 

A FRIEND of mine lately gave me an ac- 
3unt of a set of gentlemen, who meet together once 
week, under the name of the English Club. The 
tie, with which they dignify their Society, arises 
om the chief end of their meeting, which is to cul- 
vate their mother tongue. They employ half tlie 
me of their assembling in hearing some of our best 
lassies read to them, which generally furnishes them 
ith conversation for the rest of the evening. They 
ave instituted annual festivals in honour of Spenser, 
hakspeare, Milton, &c. on each of which an oration, 
iterspersed with encomiums in the English language, 
I spoken in praise of the author, who (in the phrase 
f the almanack) gives the red letter to the day. They 
ave also established a fimd, from which handsome 
ewards are allotted to those who shall supply the 
rlace of any exotic terms, that have been smuggled 
)to our language, by homes^uiv BrvUsh. yrords^ eo^al* 
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ly significant and expressiTc. An order is also made 
against importing any contraband phrases into the 
Club, by which heavy fines are laid on those, who shall 
have any modish barbarisms found upon them: whe^ 
ther they be foreign words, ancient or modem, or anf- 
cant terms coined by The Town, for the service of the 
current year. 

The whole account which I received from my 
friend, gave me great satisfaction : and I never re- 
member any society, that met together on such com- 
mendable principles. Their proceedings, it must, 
however, be confessed, are somewhat unfashionable; 
for the English tongue is become as little the general 
care as English beef, or English honesty. Young 
gentlemen are obliged to drudge at the school for nine 
or ten years, in order to scrape together as much 
Greek and Latin as they can forget during their 
tour abroad; and have commonly at the same tiine a 
private master, to give them French enough to land 
them with some reputation at Calais. This is to be 
sure very prudent as well as genteel. Yet some peo» 
pie are perverse enough to imagine, that to teach boys 
a foreign language, living or dead, without at the same 
time grounding them in their mother tongue, is a 
very preposterous plan of education. The Romans, 
though* they studied at Athens, directed their studies 
to the benefit of their own country ; and though they 
read Greek, wrote in Latin. There are at this day 
in France academies established for the support and 
preservation of the French language : and perhaps, 
if to the present professorships of Hebrew and Greek, 
there should be added a professorship of the English 
language, it would be no disgrace to our learned uni- 
versities. 

When we consider, that our language is preferable 
to most, if not all others now in being, it seems some- 
thing ejEtraordinary, that any atteutioci should be paki 
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%o a foreign tongue that is refused to our own, when 
vre are Ukely to get so little by the exchange. But 
"When we reflect further on the remarkable purity, to 
ivhich some late authors have brought it, we are still 
mcM'e concerned at the present neglect of it. This 
-shameful neglect I take to be owing chiefly to these 
two reasons; the false pride of those who are esteem- 
ed men of learning, and the ridiculous affectation of 
our fine gentlemen, and pretenders to wit. 

In complaisance to our fine gentlemen, who are 
themselves the allowed standards of politeness, 1 shall 
begin with them first. Their conversation exactly 
answers the description, which Benedick gives of 
Claudio's : " their words are a very fantastical ban- 
" quet, just so many strange dishes." These dishes 
too are all French ; and I do not know whether their 
conversation does not a good deal depend on their bill 
of fare ; and whether the thin meagre diet, on which 
our fine gentlemen subsist, does not in some measure 
take away the power of that bold articulation, necessary 
to g^ve utterance to manly British accents : whence 
their conversation becomes '' so fantastical a banquet," 
and every sentence they deliver is almost as hetero- 
geneous a mixture as a salmagundy. A fashionable 
coxcomb now never complains of the vapours, but 
tells you that he is very much ennuyee ;...he does not 
affect to be genteel but degagee :...nor is he taken with 
an elegant simplicity in a beautiful countenance, but 
breaks out in raptures on ay> ne scat quoi^ and a cer- 
tain naviete. In a word, his head as well as heels is 
entirely French ; and he is a thorough /^ertV maitrem 
his language as well as behaviour. But notwithstand- 
ing all this, I do not know, whether the conversation of 
our pretenders to wit is not still more barbarous. 
When they talk of humbug, &c. they seem to be jab- 
bering in the uncouth dialect of the Huns, or the rude 
gabble of the Hottentots : or if their wonis are at all 
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allied to the language of this country, it pft)bBblf 
comes nearest to the strange cant said to be io use ft* 
mong the housebreakers and highwaymen; and if 
their jargon Avill bear any explanation, the curious tie 
most likely to meet with it in a polite vocabulai7,lato> 
ly published under the title of the Scoundrel's Dic- 
tionary. 

Many who are accounted men of learning, if they 
do not join with fops and coxcombs to corrupt our 
language, at least do vei y little to pix>mote it, and are 
sometimes very indifferently acquainted with it. 
There are many persons of both our Universities, 
who can decypher an old Greek manuscript, and con- 
strue Lycophron extempore, who scarce know the 
idiom of their own language, and are at a loss how. to 
dispatch a familiar letter with tolerable facility. These 
gentlemen seem to think, that learning consists mere* 
ly in being versed in languages not generally uoder 
stood. But it should be considei*ed, that the Mbnc 
genius which animated the ancients, has dispensed il 
least some portion of its heat to lat^r ages, and'pM 
cularly to the English. Those who are really chalfll 
ed with Homer and Sophocles, will h'ki^ly r^ad S&ak' 
speare and Milton without emotion ; %nd if I was !&' 
clined to carry on the parallel, I could perhaps men 
tion as many great names as Athens ever produced 
The knowledge of Greek, Latin, &c. is certainly vcrj 
valuable ; but this may be attained without the loss o 
their mother tongue : for these reverend gentlemec 
should know, that languages are not like preferment! 
in the church, too many of which cannot be held to- 
gether. 

This great neglect of our own tongue is one of the 
principal reasons, that we are so seldom favoured 
with any publications from either of our Universities j 
which we might expect very often, considering the 
great number of learned men who reside there. The 
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press «H^g thus deserted by those, who might natu- 
<rally b^xpected to support it, falls to the care of a 
-aet.of illiterate hirelings, in whose hands it isnowon- 
-def if- the language is every day mangled, and should 
' at last be utterly destroyed. Writing is well known 
l^-** to be as much a trade as any handicraft whatever; 
and every man who can vamp up any thing for pre- 
sent sale, though void of sense or syntax, is listed by 
the bookseller as an author. But allowing all our pi*e- 
sent writers to be men of parts and learning, (as there 
are doubtless some who may be reckoned so) is it 
probable that they should exert their abilities to the 
utmost, when they do not wriite^r fame, like the an- 
cients, but as a means of subsistence ? If Herodotus 
and Livy had sold their histories at so much a sheetf 
andsdljthe other Greek and Latin classics tiad written 
in the same difcumstances with many modem authors, 
thev. would bsfjily haVe.merited all that applausethey 
^ «8a firstly re(;etv^e at presept.^ The plays of Sophocles 
L and EutifaideaL might perhaps not have been much 
t betfSiMmd- modem* tragedies ; Virgil might have got 
^^_•l^«dlnnerb3K«'half adozen town eclogues; and Horace 
jP hsf& wrote birth-day odes, or now and then a lampoon 
k jwHfK?'Companyfit'the Baiae. 

I A false modesty is another great cause of the few 
publications by men of eminence and learning* How- 
ever equal to the task, they have not sufficient confi* 
dence to venture to the press, but are rather guilty of 
g wilful injustice to themselves and to the public* They 
^ are also ashamed of appearing among the common 
J herd of authors. But the press, tiiough it is often 
abused, should by no means be accounted scandalous 
^ or dishonourable. Though a learned and ingenious 
3 Writer might notchuse to be mustered in the same 

Jr roU with - or Mr. Town, yet we have an Hooke, 

a Browne, an Akenside, and many others, in whose 
<:ompany it will be an honour to appear. I would not 
roL0 110 a 
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willingly suppose) that they are afraid to iMpid the 
characters they now maintain, of being tam^flaum 
ing and abilities ; for while we only take theis tUmf ^ 
k>r granted, their reputation>« are but weakly estaJmt fT 
ed. To rescue our native language from the bands of -Tii 
ignorants and mercenaries, is a task worthy thoscy'lL 
who are accounted ornaments of our seats of leamiogt &^ 
and it is surely more than common ingratitude is 
those, who eat the bread of literature, to refuse thck 
utmost endeavours to support it« 
O 
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Spectaret populum ludis attentius ipsiaj^ 
Ut sibi pracbentem mimo spectacula plura. 

Pit, box and gallery I with joy survey, * *", 

And more observe the audience than the play. -*• W ' 

A FEW years ago an ingenious player gtflM^ 
tice in the bill of his benefit night, that the Prologue 
should be spoken by the Pit, which he contrived to 
have represented on the stage* Another time he drew 
in the whole house to act as chorus to a new £eu^ 
and I remember that in the last rebellion, the lojal 
acclamations of ^' God save the King," might hire 
been heard from Drury-Lane to Charing-Cross. UpoD 
these and many other occasions the audience has been 
Jknown to enter into the immediate business of the 
.drama; iiud, to say the truth, I never go into SBff 
.theatre, without looking on the spectators as playiof; 
a part almost as much as the actors themselves. M 
th^ company from the stage-box to the upper-gaUci]^ I 
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ow their cues tcry -wdl, and perform their parts 
fch great spirit. I begaiUhe season with a few ani- 
idversions on the chief faults, to which our perform-- 
s are liable. To-day I shall beg leave to say a word 
two to the audience, as my reflections on the the- 
re would otherwise be incomplete. On this occa- 
m I expect the thanlis of the managers : and would 
commend it to them to put my thirty -fourth num- 
T into a frame and glass, and hang it up in the green 
om, for the benefit of the players; and to dispose 
Tee or four thousand of the present number into 
le several part of the house, as Bayes dispersed pa- 
irs to insinuate the plot of l)is piece into the boxes. 
The first part of the audience, that demands our at- 
ntion, is so nearly allied to the actors, that they al- 
a3rs appear en the same level with them: but while 
i^ performers endeavour to carry on the business of 
le play, these gentlemen behind the scenes serve 
ily to hinder and disturb it. There is no part of the 
juse, from which a play can be seen to so little ad- 
ffitage as from the stage; yet this situation is very 
mA'entent on many other considerations, of more 
msequeuce to' a. fine gentleman. It looks particu- 
t": it i& the best place to shew a handsome person, 
• an elegant suit of cloaths : a bow from the stage to 
beauty in the box is most likely to attract our no- 
;e ; and a pretty fellow may perhaps with tolerable 
lanagement get the credit of an intrigue with some 
" the actresses. But notwithstanding all these ad- 
intages accruing to our fine gentlemen, I could 
eartily wish they would leave a clear stage to the 
erformers ; or at least that none should be admitted 
Mnd the scenes, but such as would submit to be of 
>me use there. As these gentlemen are ready drest, 
ley might help to swell the retinue of a monarch, 
nn the engagement in a tragedy battle, or do any 
ther little office that might occur Vw U\^ ^U.^^'^V\vdv 
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requires but Itttle sense. andoionnertiory. But if thef 
have not any genius for actiBipi^and are still desirous 
of retaining their post by the side-scenes, they should 
be obliged to take a musket, l^ayonet, pouch, and the 
rest of the accoutrements, and stand on guard quietly 
and decently with the soldiers. 

The boxes are often filled with persons, who do not 
come to the theatre out of any regard to Shakspeare 
or Garrick, but, like the fine lady in Lethe, " because 
" every body is there." As these people cannot be 
expected to mind the play themselves, we can only 
desire them not call off the attention of others ; nor 
inteiTupt the dialogue on the stage by a louder con- 
versation of their own. The silent courtship of the 
eyes, ogles, nods, glances, and courtsies from one box 
to another, may be allowed them the same as at 
church; but nothing more, except at coronations, fii- 
neral processions and pantomimes. Here I cannot 
help recommending it to the gentlemen who draw the 
the pen from under their right ears about seven o'clock^ 
clap on a bag-wig and sword, and drop into fht boxes 
at end of the third act, to take their half crown's worth 
with as much decency as possible; 'as well as the 
bloods, who reel from the taverns about Covent-Gar- 
den near that time, and tumble drunk into the boxes* 
Before I quit this part of the house, I must take no- 
tice of that division of the upper-boxes, properly dis- 
tinguished by the name of the Flesh-market. • There 
is frequently as much art used to make the fiesh ex- 
hibited here look wholesome, and (as Tim says in the 
fiirce) " all over red and white like the inside of a 
" shoulder of mutton," as there is by the butchers to 
make their veal look white ; and it is as often rank 
carrion and fly-blown. If these ladies would appear 
in any other quarter of the house, I would only bejjj of 
them, and those who come to market, to drive their 
bargains with as little noise as possible : but I havt 
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/ed with some coi^cerny that these women 
pear in the lower boxes, to the destruction 
. and great confusion of all modest ladies* 
loped, that some of their friends will advise 

pretend to appear there, any more than 
or it is as absurd to endeavour the removal 
rket into the front and side boxes, as it 
the butchers of St. James's Market to at- 
> the shambles in St. James's Square, 
ow desire the reader to descend with me, 
d hats and capuchins, into the pit. The 
rand court of criticism ; and in the centre 
;cted that awful body, distinguished by the 

Town. Hence are issued the irrevocable 
id here Bual sentence is pronounced on 
ilayers. This court has often been very 

decisions, and has been known to declare 
lays barbarously murdered, and most of 
I onts Jelo de aei but it must not be dis- 
atmany a cause of great consequence has 
! a fair hearing. Parties and private cabals 
Kien formed to thwart the progress of me- 
)ouse ignorance and duhiess: for it is not 
:hat the parliament of criticism, like all o- 
d be liable to corruption. In this assem- 
wn was first nominated critic and censor^ 
It considering the notorious bribery now. 
I think proper to declare, (in imitation of 

Conscious Lovers) that I never took a. 
• for my vote in all my life- 
lo pay their two shillings at the doorof the 
;ry, seem to frequent the theatre purely 
of seeing the play : though these peaceful 
sometimes disturbed by the incursions of 
^s of pleasure, sometimes contain persons 
1 disguise, and sometimes critics in am- 
greatest fault I have to object to t!vo^^>H\\Q . 
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fil this quarter of the theatre, is their frequent and 
injudicious interruption of the business of the pUy bf 
their applause. I hare seen a bad actor clapt two mi- 
nutes together £ar ranting, or perhaps shrugging up 
his shoulders, and making wry feces; and I have seen 
the natural course of the passions checked in a good 
one, by these ill^dged testimonies of their approba- 
tion* It is recorded of Betterton to his honour, thit 
he thought a deep silence through the whole house, 
and a strict attention to his playing, the strongest and 
surest signs of his being well received* 

The inhabitants of the upper-gallery demand our 

%otice as well as the rest of the theatre. The trunk- 

maker of immortal memory, was the most ceiebnted 

hero of these regions : but since he is departed, and 

no able-bodied critic appointed in his room, I cannot 

help giving the same caution to the upper-gallery, at 

to the gentry a pair of stairs lower. Some of theun- 

der-comedians will perhaps be displeased at this order, 

who are proud of these applauses, and rejoice to hear 

the lusty bangs from the oaken towels of their frieDdt 

against the wainscot of the upper-gallery : but I think 

they should not be allowed to shatter the panneb 

without amending our taste ; since their thwacks, 

however vehement, are seldom laid on with sufficient 

judgment to ratify our applause. It were betteri, 

therefore, if the present twelve-penny critics of this 

town, who preside over our diversions in Uie uppefr 

gallery, would content themselves with the inimir 

duties of their office ; viz. to take care that the plaf 

begins at the proper time, that the music between the 

acts is of a due length, and that the candles are smiff*^ 

ed in tune. 

After these brief admonitions concerning our beba* 
viour at the play, which are intended as a kind oivadi 
tnecum for the frequenters of the theatre, I 'taBDH^ 
^onciude my paptr more pto^vlY thajx with aa 
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from the Tale of a Tub, shewing the judicious 
ibution of our play-houses into pit, boxes, and 
iries* 

I confess, that there is something very refined in 
,e contrivance and structure of our modern thea- 
es. For, first; the pit is sunk below the stage, 
lat whatever weighty matter shall be delivered 
om thence, (whether it be lead or gold) may fall 
lumb into the jaws of certain critics, (as I think 
icy are called) which stand ready open to devour 
lem. Then, the boxes are built round, and raised 
) a level with the scene, in deference to the la- 
ies ; because that large portion of wit, laid out in 
iising pruriences and protruberances, is obser\'ed 
) run much upon a line, and ever in a circle. The 
'hining passions, and little starved conceits, are 
ently wafted up by their own extreme levity, to the 
liddle region, and there fix and are frozen by the 
igid understandings of the inhabitants. Bombas- 
y and buffoonry, by nature lofty and light, soar 
ighest of all, and would be lost in the roof, if the 
rudent architect had not with much foresight con- 
nved for them a fourth place, called the Twelve- 
enny Gallery, and there planted a suitable colony, 
fho greedily intercept them in their passage. 
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No*. XLIV. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 2r^ 

Des nominis hujus honorem. H0X9, 

Let ev'ry Wapping Wife to lady swell. 
And each St. Giles's Miss be Ma'emoiselle. 

I LATELY took a survey of the female woii^ 
as Censor-General ; and upon a strict review was ve- 
ry much surprised to find, that there is scarce ona 
woman to be met jyith, except among the lowest of 
the vulgar. The sex consists entirely of ladies. Eve- 
ry Joan is lifted into^a lady ; and the maid and the 
mistress are equally dignified with this polite title* 
The stage-coaches are constantly filled with ladies.«»M* 
At Bartholomew-fdr there is always an hop for the 

ladies. And if the ladies in the drawing room are 

employed at whist, their last night*s. cards are made 
use of in a rubber by the ladies of the steward's 
room; while the other ladies of the family are stak- 
ing their halfpence at put or all-fours in the kitchen* 

In a word, whenever there is occasion to speak 

of the female world, honourable mention is always 
made of them by the respectful appellation of The 
Ladies : as the young and the old, the black and tlie 
brown, the homely and the handsome, are all com- 
plaisantly included under the general title of TJie 
Fair. 

Since therefore the ladies of Great Britain make 
up so numerous a body, I should be loth to disoblige 
so considerable a sister-hood, and shall devote this pa- 
per entirely to their service* I propose at present to 
marshal them into their respective ranks; and upon 
a review I find that they may be justly distributed un- 
der these five divisions : viz. married ladies, maiden 
or young ladies, ladies of quality, fine ladies, and last-- 
ly (without affront to tlie good company) ladies of 
pleasure,. 
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1 shall begiii with the married ladies, as this order 
"will be found to be far the most numerous, and in- 
cludes all the married women in town or country 
above the degree of a chair-woman or the trundler of 
a. wheel-barrow. The plain old English word Wife 
lias long been discarded in our conversation, as being 
only fit for the broad mouths of the vulgar. A well- 
ijred tar is startled at the very sound of wife, as at a 
coarse and indelicate expression ; and I appeal to any 
fashionable couple, whether they would not be as 
xnuch ashamed to be mentioned together as man and 
vife, as they would be to appear together at court in 
a fardingale and tnmk-breeches. From Hyde-Park 
Comer to Temple-Bar, this monster of a wife has not 
been heard of since the antiquated times of dame and 
your worship ; and in the city every good housewife 
_is at least a " lady of the other end of the town." la 
the country you might as well dispute the pretensi- 
ons of every fox-hunter to the title of esquire, as of 
his helpmate to that of lady ; and in every corporation 
town, whoever matches with a burgess, becomes a 
lady by right of charter. My cousin village, (from 
\ whom I have all my rural intelligence) informs me, 
'\ that upon the strictest enquiry there is but one wife 
i in the town where he now lives, and that is the par- 
son's wife, who is never mentioned by the country la- 
e . dies but as a dowdy, and an old-fashioned creature. 
Such is- the great privilege of matrimony, that every 
ti female is ennobled by changing her sirname: for as 
e every unmarried woman is a Miss, every married one 
r by the same courtesy is a lady. 
3 The next order of dignified females is composed 
01 of maiden or young ladies; which terms are synony- 
hj mous, and are differently applied to females of the 
B r age of fourteen or threescore. We must not there- 
fcre be surprised to hear of maiden ladies, who are 
kiK>wn to have had several children) or to meet with 
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young ladies, that look like old dowagers. At Aft 
house of an acquaintance where I lately visited, I wai^ 
told that we were to expect Mrs. Jackson and the twc^ 
Miss Wrinkles. But what was my surprise ! whe%> y 
I saw on their arrival a blooming female of twenty fi«v A 
accosted under the first denomination, and the twa \. 
nymphs as I expected, come tottering into the roonij 
the youngest of them to all appearance on the verge ''^ 
of threescore* I could not help wishing on this occf 
sion, that some middle term was invented, betweet 
Miss and Mrs. to be adopted, at a certain age, by ail 
females not inclined to matrimony. For surely no- 
thing can be more ridiculous, than to hear a grey- 
kaired lady past her grand climacteric, mentioned is 
terms that convey the idea of youth and beauty, and 
perhaps of a bib and hanging-sleeves. This indiscri- 
minate appellation unavoidably creates much confu- 
sion : I know an eminent tradesman, who lost a verjr 
good customer for innocently writing Mrs. ...•••• attte 
head of her bill: and I was lately at a ball, where 
trusting to a friend for a partner, I was obliged to dO 
penance with an old withei*ed beldam, who hobbled 
through several country-dances with me, though she 
was ancient enough to have been my g^and-mother. 
Excluding these young ladies of fifty and sixty, this 
order of females is very numerous ; for there is scared 
a giri in town or country, superior to a milk-maid or 
cinder-wench, but is comprehended in it. The daugh- 
ters are indisputably young ladies, though their papas 
may be tradesmen or mechanics. For the present 
race of shop-keepers, &c. have wisely provided that 
their gentility shall be preserved in the female part of 
the family. Thus, although the son is called plain 
Jack, and perhaps bound apprentice to his father, the 
daughter is taught to hold up her head, make tea b 
the little parlour behind the shop, and inherits thibtitfe- 
ofhdy from her raamiaa* To toska i\v&^^ daims \a 
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tfignity more sure, those excellent seminaries of gen*- 
teel education, called boarding-schools, have been 
contrived ; where, instead of teazing a sampler^ or 
conning a chapter of the bible, the young ladies are 
instructed to hold up their heads, make a curtsey, and 
to behave themselves in every respect like pi*etty little 
ladies. Hence it happens, that we may often observe 
several of those pohte damsels in the skirts of White- 
Chapel) and in every petty country town ; nay, it is 
common to meet with young ladies " born and bred," 
-who have submitted to keep a chandler's shop, or had 
bumility enough even to go to service* 

I proceed next to take into consideration what is 
generally understood by ladies of quality. These in 
other words may be more properly called ladies of 
fashion ; for, in the modish acceptation of the phraso, 
iu)t so much regard is had to their birth or station, or 
even to their coronet, as to theirway of life, l he duchess, 
who has not taste enough to act up to the character of 
a person of quality, is no more respected in the polite 
world than a city knight's lady ; nor does she derive 
any greater honour from her title, than the hump 
backed woman receives from the vulgar. But what is 
more immediately expected from a lady of quality, 
will be seen under the next article: for, to their praise 
be it spoken, most of our modem ladies of quality af- 
fect to the fine ladies. 

To describe the life of a fine lady would be only to 
set down a perpetual round of visiting, gaming, dress- 
ing, and intriguing. She has been bred up in the no- 
tion of making a figure, and of recommending herself 
as a woman of spirit : for which end she is always 
r foremost in the fashion, and never fails gracing with 
her appearance every public assembly, and every par- 
ty of pleasure. Though single, she may coquette with 
every fine gentleman ; or if married, she may admit 
^f gsdUntries without reproach, and even receive visits 
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from the men in her bed-chamber. To ( 
character, and to make her a very fine lad] 
be celebrated for her wit and beauty, ai 
from her husband: for as matrimony 
meant as a restraint upon pleasure, a se] 
tenance is understood as a licence to tlin 
the appearance of virtue. 

From the fine ladies, it is a very natui 
to the ladies of pleasure : and, indeed, fn 
already been said concerning fine ladies, 
imaj;ine, that as they make pleasure the 
suit, they might properly be entitled ladies 
But this gay appellation is reserved foi 
rank of pmstitutes, whose principal difft 
the fine ladies consists in their openly ] 
trade, which the other carry on by smi 
lady of fashion, who refuses no favours bu 
even grants that without being paid for it, 
accounted a lady of pleasure, but ranks 
formerly celebrated under the title of Denr 
is whimsical enough to see the different c 
assumed by the same vice, according to tl: 
of stations. The married lady of quality n 
with as many as she pleases* and still re 
Honourable ; the draggle-t.iiled street-walli 
mon woman, and liable to be sent to Brii 
the whore of high-life is a lady of pleasui 
in a gilt chariot. 

T 
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No. XLV. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 5. 

Quidquid ag^nt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri farrago libelli. Jut. 

Whate'er the busy bustling world employs, 
Our wants and wishes, pleasures, cares and joys, 
These the historians of our times display, 
And call it news, the hodge-podge of a day. 

WHEN I first resolved on appearing in my pre- 
ent character, I had some thoughts of making my 
mblic entry in the front of one or other of bur news- 
)upers; as I considered that the domestic occurrenccsi 
vhich compose a part of their equipage, would make 
10 bad figure in my own retinue. Some reflections 
)n the modish methods of gaming, would receive ^n 
idditional confirmation from a paragraph in the news, 
:hat ^'' last Tuesday a game at wliist was played at 
" White's for lOOOl. a corner," or that " the match 

^between liis Grace the Duke. of and Lord •••••• 

" was decided at Newmarket :" and a dissertation on 
the luxury of the present age would be very aptly illus- 
trated by an exact account of the weight of the turtle, 
Pressed a few xlays bcifore for the gentlemen of the 
ibovo mentioned chocolate-house. 

Intleed, I have always looked upon tlie works ot 
Vlr. JeTiou" in the D-iily Advertiser, as akindof sup- 
>-eiii;iiit to the imtrlligencQ of Mr. Town ; containing 
I inorj m'nuie account of the important transactions 
>f that ciiis.. ot mankind, wnich has been figurmivoly 
styled the World. From tliese daily rcgibters^ you 
la.iy n.)L oi^Iy learn when a i) aody i-s muniedor h^ug- 
2d,but yo'.i n.ii'iiin rieJiate naic;?, w'..e:iever his grace 
^oes to j!Se\/:n jri;.;t, oi' hcv Ludyuhip sets out for 
baUi: and. but la:.!: v/oek* at the same lime that the 
gentle men of the law wore lold, t.\\^\.\\i^\-wW:}WN^- 

' VQL. zi, E 
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celior could not sit in the Court of Chancery, people 
of fashion had the melancholy news, that Signor Ric* 
ciarelli was not ahle to sing. 

Nor is that part of Mr. Jenour's lucubrations, which 
is allotted to advertisements, less amusing and enter- 
taining: and many of these articles might very pro- 
perly come under my cognizance. It is here debated, 
whether the prize of eloquence should be given to ora- 
tor Macklin or orator Henley ; and whether Mr. Ste- 
phen Pitts is not the best qualified to furnish gentle- 
men and ladies libraries with tea-chests in octavo, and 
close-stools in folio. And besides the public notices 
to persons, of taste, of every rare old japan, and most 
curious and inimitable epergnes for deserts, as also the 
most rich and elegant fancied silks to be sold by auc- 
tion ; many other advices not less interesting to the 
"Town, are here given. We are daily put in mind, that 
Mrs. Philips at tlie Green Canister still hopes for the '. 
favours of her former good customers as usual : that 
next door to Haddock's is sold an antidote against the - 
poison imbibed at that bagnio : that Dr. Hock infalli- i- 
biy cures a certain epidemical distemper by virtue of i- 
the king's patent : that a leanied physician and surgeon .- 
will privately accommodate any gentleman (as the ;; 
Doctor modestly expresses it in his own Latin) pro 
■morbus veneria curandus : and that Y. Z. a regular bred j 
surgeon and man-midwife, together with fifty others, . 
will accommodate gentlewomen, that are under a ^ f 
rneccssity of lying-in privately. \: 

But not only the public transactions of auctioneers, : 
brokers, and horse-dealers, but the most private con- 
cerns of pleasure and gallantry may be also carried on - 
"by means of this paper. Assignalious are here made, ^ 
and the most secret intrigues formed, at the cxpence -^ 
of two shillings. If a genteel young body, who can ^ 
do all kinds of work) wants a place, she will be sore hr 
to hear of a master by advertising : any gentleman and ^ 
Jady of unexceptionable cVia^acXct rcv^^ tcvsttt with lodg;- '^ 
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ings to be let^ and no questions asked : bow often ha» 
Homeo declared in print his unspeakable passion for 
the charming Peachy ! How many gentlemen have 
made open professions of the strictest honour and se* 
<:resy ! And how many ladies, dressed in such a man- 
ner, and seen at such a place, have been desired to 
leave a line for A. B. Before the late marriage act 
it was very usual for young gentlemen and ladies 
(possessed of every qualification requisite to make the 
marriage state happy) to offer themselves as a good 
bargain to each other ; and men took the same mea- 
sures of advertising to get an agreeable companion 
for life, as they do for an agreeable companion in a 
post-chaise. As this traffick in matrimony is now pro- 
- hibited, it has given occasion to the opening a new 
branch of trade ; and since husbands and wives are 
.- hardly to be got for love or money, several good-natur- 
ed females have set themselves up to sale to the best 
5 bidder. The Daily Advertiser is therefore become 
r/- tbe universal register for new faces ; and every day's 
gs advertisements have been latelv crowded with offers 
of young ladies, who would be glad of the company of 
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A any elderly gentleman, to pass his leisure hours with 
IS 3 them, and play at cards. 

:i]: I look upon the common intelligence in our public 
irss papers, with the long train of advertisements annexed 
>tbu to it, as the best account of the present domestic state 
id?^ of England, that can possibly be compiled : nor do I 
know any thing, which would give posterity so clear 
311^ an idea of the taste and morals of the present age, as 
ec!* a bundle of our daily papers. They would here see 
iei- What books are most read, what are our chief amuse- 
nA ments and diversions : and when they should observe 
p^ the daily enquiries after eloped wives and apprentices, 
o4 and the frequent accounts of trials in Westminster- 

?haU for perjury, adultery, &c. they might form a tole- 
rable notion even of our private life. Aruon^ tuauY 
other reasons for Umentmg V\\ax. xVi^ ^\\. q\ ^g<\^cocws^ 
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was not more early discovered, I cannoi 
that we have perhaps lost many accounts 
ture, which might otherwise have been h\ 
to us. With what pleasure should we h 
an Athenian Advertiser, or a Roman Gi 
curious critic or antiquarian would place 1 
same shelf with the classics; and wouh 
pleased at discovering, what days Tully 
Tus^irtum, or Pliny to his magnificent V il 
the capital singer at the Grxcian opera, 
characters Roscius appeared with mo 
These pieces of intelligence would undoi 
great satisfaction ; and I am myself acqua 
very learned gentleman, who has assured 
has been as much delighted at discovcri 
Sosii were Horace's booksellers, that the 
Terence was damned, and other little pc 
that nature, as with an account of the dt 
Carthage, or the death of Caesar. We sh 
glad to collect from their advertisements 
were most in request at Athens and Rom< 
papers, (which perhaps are called Daily 
lasting but a day), are, I fear, of too fugit 
to fall under the inspection of posterity. 
in some measure, this inconvenience, I sh 
elude with a few advertisements, which, i 
not actually been inserted in our papers, 
of the same nature with those, that daily 1 
there. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

To be spoke with every day at his house in the 

BRYAN RAPAWAY, 

WHO sweart oaths of all kinds and 
will procure poatiTe c^cuce «x a A^^' ^ \^ 
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sorts of causes* He will contract with an attorney or 
quack doctor to swear by tiic quarter; and will su^y 
siffidaYitS} &c« on the most reasonable tern>s. 

%* He will attend, during the business of elections 
and double returns, in the Lobby of the House of Com- 
xnons, and will ply next term at Westminster^balL 

WANTED, 

A GENTEEL Black or Negro girl, very hand- 
some ; with a soft skin, good teeth, sweet breath, at 
least five feet three inches high, and tiot above 
eighteen. Whoever has such a girl to dispose of^ may 
hear of a gentleman who will give fifty guineas for 
her, by applying at the bar of the Shakspeare's Head 
Tavern, Covent-Garden. 

Note, At the same place any genteel White girl 
may hear of something to her advantage. 

A PERSON, that lives near Guildhall; is a very 
gentle rider, rides about ten stone, cliiefly for health, 
I and never on a Sunday but on an extraordinary occa- 
sion, would be glad of a partner much \inder the same 
circumstances, in a very genteel Mare, and very good 
in her kind. 

Several Sums^/rom 10/. to 10,000/. 

WANTED immediately, by a person in a large 
and profitable business.... Wanted directly, by a per- 
son whose character will bear the strictest enquiry.... 
Wanted for a week only, or as long as the lender 
chuses...Upon undeniable security.. .The borrowerwill 
give his bond and judgment, make over his stock in 
trade, ensure his life, &C....A handsome gratuity will 
be given*. ^Interest paid punctually.«t.Strictest honour 

£2 
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and secrecy may be depended 'on. ••None but 
pals will be treated with* 

Direct for A* B. L. M. S. T. X. Y. Sec. kc. 

This day arefiubiished^ 

THE Adventures of Dick Hazard* 
The History of Mr. Joshua Trueman* 
The History of Will Ramble. 
The History of Jameb Ramble, Esq; 
The Travels of Drake Morris. 
The History of Jasper Banks. 
Memoirs of the Shakspeare's Head. 
The History of Frank Hammond. 
The Marriage-Act, a Novel. 

,/hid afieedtly will be fiubUahcdj 

The Hiistory of Sir Humphry Herald and Sir 
Haunch... .Memoirs of Lady VainIove....Tl 

Adventures of Tom Doughty, Jack Careless 
Easy, Dick Damnable, Molly Peirson, 8cc. 

Being a complete collection of Novels for the 
mentofthe present Winter. 
X 
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No. XLVI. THURSDAY, DECEMBER U. 

Facies non omnibus una, 

Nee diversa tamen Otib^ 

Where borrow'd tints bestow a lifeless grace^^ 
None wear the same, yet none a different face. 

To Mr. Town. 
tR, 

IT is whimsical to observe the mistakes that we 
Duntry gentlemen are led into at our first coming to 
>wn. We are in(}uced to think, and indeed truly, 
lat your fine ladies are composed of different niate- 
als from our rural ones ; since, though they sleep all 
ay and rake all night, they still remain as fresh and 
icidy as a parson*s daughter or a farmer's wife. At 
ther times we are apt to wonder, that such delicate 
reatures as they appear, should yet be so much proof 
gainst cold, that they look as rosy in January as in 
une^ and even in the sharpest weather are very un- 
filing to approach the fire. I was at a loss how to 
ccount for this unalterable hue of their complexions : 
ut I soon found, that beauty was not more peculiar 
o the air of St# James's than of York: and that this 
perpetual bloom was not native, but imported from 
ibroad. Not content with that red and white which 
lature gave, your belles are reduced (as they pretend) 
o the necessity of supplying the flush of health with 
he rouge of Vermillion, and giving us Spanish wool 
br English beauty. 

The very reason alledged for this fashionable prac- 
tice is such, as (if they seriously considered it) the la- 
dies would be ashamed to mention. " The late hours 
" they are obliged to keep, render them such perfect 
'< frights, that they would be as loth to appear abroad 
" without paiot {^s ^vithoul c\o^xYv^%' T^^> *>-^ \ss»8^ 
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be acknowledged, is too true : but would they suffer 
their fathers or their husbands to wheel them down 
for one month to the old mansion-house, ihey would 
soon be sensible of the change, and soon perceive how 
much the early walk exceeds the late assembly. The 
vigils of the card-table have spoiled many a good face ; 
and I have known a beauty stick to the mickiight rub- 
bers, until she has grown as homely as the queen of 
spades. There is nothing more certain in all Hoyle's 
cases, than that whist and late hours will ruin the finest 
set of features : but if the ladies would give up their 
routs for the healthy amusements of the country, I 
will venture to say, their carmine would be then as 
tiseless as their artificial nosegays. 

A moralist might talk to them of the heinousness 
of the practice ; since all deceit is criminal, and paint- 
ing is no better than looking a lie. And should they 
urge that nobody is deceived by it, he might add, that 
the plea for admitting it then is at an end ; since few 
are yet arrived at that height of French politeness, as 
to dress their cheeks in public, and to profess wearing 
yermilion as openly as powder. But I shall content 
myself with using an argument more likely to pre- 
vail : and such, I trust, will be the assurance, that this 
practice is highly disagreeable to the men. What 
must be the mortification, and what the disgust of the 
lover, who goes to bed to a bride as blooming as an 
angel, and finds her in the morning as wan and yel- 
low as a corpse ? For marriage soon takes off the 
mask ; and all the resources of art, all the mysteries 
of the toilet, are then at an end. He that is thus 
wedded to a cloud instead of a Juno, may well be al- 
lowed to complain, but he cannot even hope for re- 
lief ; since this is a custom, which, once admitted, so 
tarnishes the skin, that it is next to impossible ever to 
retrieve it. Let me, therefore, caution those young 
bcginnersy who are not yet discoloured past redemp- 
tioo, to leave it off in ti'ai^) siivd t.\v\<&^NQ>9£ to procure 
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and preserve by eariy hours that unaffected bloomy 
'Winch art cannot give, and which only age or sickness 
can take away* 

Our beauties were formerly above making use of 
a« poor an artifice : They trusted to the lively colour- 
ing of nature, which was heightened by teTiop>erance 
udi exercise ; but our modem belles are obli:ged to re- 
touch their cheeks every day, to keep them in repair*. 
We were then as superior to the French in the assem* 
b[y,as in the field t but since a trip to P'rance has been 
^' thought a requisite in the education of our ladies aft 
weH as gentlemen, our polite females have thought 

• ft "to dress their faces, as well as their heads, a la 
wwfe de Penis. I am told, that when an English lady 

^ list Parisy she is 50 surrounded with false faces, that 

- Ae is herself obliged (if she would not appear singu-* 

•^ lar) to put on the mask. But who would exchange 

■" the brilliancy of the diamond for the faint lustre of 

^. French paste ? And for my part, I would as soon ex* 

^' pectthat a« English beauty at Morocco would ]«pm 

^ her face with Iamb-black, in complaisance to the sable 

* beauties of that country. Let the French ladies white- 
^) ^ash and plaister their fronts, and lay on their colour» 
'^ With a trowel ; but these dawbings of art are no more 
^ te be compared to the genuine glow of a British cheek,. 

than the coarse strokes of the pain ter*s brush can re- 
semble the native veins of the marble. Thiscooti'ast 
' is placed in a proper light in Mr. Addison's fine epi- 
graTn on Lady Manchester ; which may serve to con- 
vince U6 of the force of undissembled beauty. 
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When haughty Gallia's dames, that spread 
" O'er their pale checks a lifeless red, 
" Beheld this beauteous stranger there, 
** In native charms divinely fair, 
" Confusion in their looks they shew'd, 
" And with unborrowed blushes glow*d.' 



)i 



I thinks Mr. Town, jrou mtg\it w«v\^ ^^'ff^^^ ^s^^ "^^^s^ 
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fair readers to leave off this unnatural practice, if yoa 
could once thoroughly convince themy that it imfMurs 
their beauty instead of improving it. A lady's face, 
like the coats in the Tale of a Tub, if left to itself, wiH 
wear well ; but if you offer to load it with foreign o^ 
naments, you destroy the original ground* 

Among other matter of wonder on my first coming 
to town, I was much surprised at the general appear- 
ance of youth among the ladies. At present there is 
no distinction in their complexions between a beauty 
tn her teens and a lady in her grand climacteric : yet 
at the same time I could not but take notice of the 
wonderful variety in the face of the same lady. I have 
known an olive beauty on Monday grow very ruddy 
and blooming on Tuesday ; turn pale on Wednesday ; 
come round to the olive hue again on Thursday ; vad 
in a word, change her complexion as often as her ^ 
gown. I was amazed to find no old aunts in this town, 
except a few unfashionable people, whom no body 
knows ; the rest still continuing in the zenith of their 
youth and health, and falling off, like timely fi^it, 
without any previous decay. All this was a mystery 
that I could not unriddle, until on being introduced'to 
some ladies, I unluckily improved the hue of my lips 
at the expence of a fair one, who had unthinkingly 
turned her cheek; and found that my kisses were giv- 
en, (as is observed in the epigram) like those of Pyra- 
mus, through a wall. I then discovered, that this sur- 
prising youth and beauty was all counterfeit ; and 
that (as Hamlet says) " God had given them one face, 
" and they had made themselves another." 

I have mentioned the accident of carrying off half 
a lady's face by a salute, that your courtly dames may 
learn to put on their faces a little tighter ; but as for 
my own daughters, while such fashions prevail, they 
shall still remain in Yorkshire. There, I think they 
are pretty safe : for this unnatural fashion will hardly 
make iCs way into tbe coui^xxY) ^*& \)[i\^ N^xa\«^ \j!sq&c^ 
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lexion would not stand af^ainst the rays of the sun, 
id would inevitably mell awvny in a country dance, 
'he ladies havCr indeed, been always the greatest ene- 
lies to their own beauty, and seem to have a design 
gainst their own faces. Ai one time the whole coun- 
:nance was eclipsed in a bJack velvet mask; at ano- 
ler it was blotted with patches ; and at present it is 
rusted over with plaister of Paris. In those battered 
elles, who still aim at conquest, this practice is in 
)me sort excusable ; but it is surely as ridiculous in 
young lady to give up beauty for paint, as it would 
5 to draw a good set of teeth, merely to fill their 
aces with a row of ivory. 

Yet, so common is this fashion grown among the 
)ung as well as the old, that when I am in a group of 
lauties, I consider them as so many pretty pictures; 
oking about me with as little emotion, as I do at Hud- 
n's: if any thing fills me with admiration, it is the 
dicious arrangements of the tints, and the delicate 
uches of the painter. Art very often seems almost 
vie with nature : but my attention is too frequently 
verted by considering the texture and hue of the skin 
neath ; and the picture fails to charm, while my 
oughts are engmssed by the wood and canvas. 
I am, Sir, 

Your bumble servant, 

RUSTICVS. 
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Ko. XLVII. THURSDAY, DECEMK 

Hk Tnecum licet, hie, Jinrence, qmcquid 
In buccam dbi veneiity loquaris. 

Here, witlings, here with Macklin tsdk yo 
On plays, or politics, or wha: you will. 

IT has hitherto been imagined, that 1 
have equalled, if not surpassed, the ancient 
liberal arts, we have not yet been able t 
that height of eloquence, which was posst 
amazing a manner by the Grecian and Rom 
Whether this has been owing to any pec 
nization of our tongues, or whether it has 
from our national love of taciturnity, I sha 
upon me to determine : but I will now ven 
firm, that the present times might furnish 
more surprising number of fine speakers, 
been set down by Tully in his treatise De { 
torihuH. Foreigner can no V nger object 
the northern coldness of our climate has {z 
pursed up our lips, and that we are afraid t< 
mouths : The charm is at leni^th dissolvec 
people, who before affected ihc gravity anc 
the Spaniards, have adopted and naturalize 
bility of speech, as well as the gay mannc 
French. 

This change has been brought about by 1 
spirited attempts of those elevated geniuses, 
instituted cert;iin schools for the cuUivat: 
qucnce in all its branches. Hence it is, that 
Luiguid discourses from the puipit, sever; 
cles and meeting-houbes have been set up, 
preachers may diiiplay all their powers oi" 
sighs and groans, and emulate a '\v':.ii'. 
Wesley in all the figures oi tVvt\.o\:*vc. iVv^ 
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the enthusiast has his conventicles, but even the free- 
thinker boasts his societies, where he may hold forth 
against religion in tropes, metaphors, and similies. 
The declamations weekly tliundered out at Clare- 
Market, and the subtle argumentations at the Robin 
Hood, I have formerly celebrated: It now remains to 
pay my respect to the Martin Luther of the age, (as 
be frequently calls himself) the great orator Macklin; 
who, by declaiming himself, and opening a school for 
the disputations of others, has joined both the above 
plans together, and formed the British Inquisition* 
Here, whatever concerns the world of taste and. litera- 
ture, is debated : Our i*akes and bloods, who had been 
used to frequent Covent-Garden merely for the sake 
of whoring and drinking, now resort thither for reason 
and argument; and the Piazza begins to vie with the 
Ancient Portico, where Socrates disputed. 

But what pleases me most in Mr. Macklin 's institu- 
tion is, that he has allowed the tongues of my fair 
country-women full play. Their natural talents for 
oratory are so excellent and numerous, that it seems 
more owing to the envy than prudence of the other 
sex, that they should be denied the opportunity of 
exerting them. The remarkable tendency in our 
politest ladies '\ to talk, though they have nothing to 
say," and the torrent of eloquence, that pours (on the 
most trivial occasions) from the lips of those females, 
called scolds, give abundant proofs of that command 
of words, and flow of eloquence, which so few men 
have been able to attain. A^ain, if action is the life 
and soul of an oi*ation, how many advantages have 
the.ladies in this particular? The waving of a i:r,ovYy 
arm, artfully shaded with the enchanting slope ol a 
double rufHe, would have twenty times the force of 
the stiff see-suw of a male orator : and when they 
come to the most animated parts of the oi^ation, which 
demand uncommon warmth and agitajtiop, we should 

VOL* jr. F 
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t)e vanquished by the heaving breast, and all those o« 
ther charms, which the modern dress is so well cal- 
culated to display. 

Since the ladies are thus undeniably endued with 
these and many other accomplishments for oratorjTi 
that no place should yet liave been opened for thor 
exerting them, is almost unaccountable. The lower 
order of females have, indeed, long ago instituted in 
academy of this kind at the other end of the towO) lb 
where oysters and eloquence are in equal pdrfectioo: le 
but the politer part of the female world have hitherto jji 
had no further opportunity of exercising their abiB- 
ties, than the common occasions which a new cap or 
petenlair, the tea or the card-table, have afforded theflii 
I am therefore heartily glad, that a plan is at leDgtb 
put in execution, which will encourage their propen- 
sity to talking, and enlarge their topics of conversation: 
but I would more particularly recommend it to all la- 
dies of a clamorous disposition, to attend at Mack- 
lin's ; that the impetuous stream of eloquence, which) 
for want of another vent, has long been poured oo 
their servants or husbands, may now be carried off bf 
another more agreeable channel. 

I could not have thought it possible, that this un- 
dertaking would have subsisted two nights, without 
setting all the female tongues from St. James's to 
Temple-Bar in motion. But the ladies have bitbeito 
been dumb: and female eloquence seems as unlikelf 
to display itself in public as ever. Whether their mo* 
desty will not permit them to open their mouths is 
the unhallowed air of Covent-Garden, I know not: 
but I am rather inclined to think, that the questioas 
proposed have not been sufficiently calculated lor the 
female part of the assembly. They might perbapi 
be tempted to debate, « whether Fanny Murray or 

*^ Lady were the properest to lead the fiishioD;'' 

«••<< to what lengths a lady mi^ht proceed without the 
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f her reputation ;"...or " whether the Beautl- 
Lotion or the Royal Washball were the most 
ent cosmetics." It might also be expected hi 
sance to the fair sex, that the Inquisitor shomd 

1 then read a dissertation on natural and arti- 
auty ; in which he might (with that softness 
cacy peculiar to himself) analyse a lady's face, 

2 examples of the ogle, the simper, the smile, 
uish, the dimple, &c. with a word or two on. 
and benefit of paint. 

hese points I shall leave to Mr. Macklin's con- 
>n : In the mean time, as it is not in my power 
e the public with a lady's speech, I shall fill up 
ainder of my paper with an oration, which my 
>ndent is desirous should appear in print, 
he had not sufficient confidence to deliver it at 
lisition. 



QUESTION. 

2r the Stage might not be made more conda- 
cive to virtue and morality ? 

r. Inquisitor, 

ancient drama had, we know, a religious as well 
leal view ; and was designed to inspire the au- 
vith a reverence to the gods and a love to their 
• Our own stage, upon particular occasions, 
n made to answer the same ends. Thus we 
member, during the last rebellion, besides the 
of the fiddles in the Orchestra, we were in- 
vith a detestation of the pope and pretender by 
n-juror, the Jesuit Caught, Perkin Warbeck, 
Polish Impostor, and such other polilico-reli- 
ramas. 

here is a species of the drama, which has not 
n mentioned by any of the gentlemen who 
K>ke to the question^ and which is very defici- 
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cnt in point of moral : I mean Pantomimes. Mr. I-a^ 
has been very severe on the impiety of representin 
heathen gods and godd<i6ses before a truly christia 
audience : and to this we may add, that Harlequinr i 
but a wicked sort of fellow, and is always running afbc 
the girls. For my part, I have often blushed to sc 
this impudent rake endeavouring to creep up Coluin 
bine's petticoats, and at other times patting her neck 
and laying his legs upon her lap. Nobody will say 
indeed, that there is much virtue or morality in thes 
entertainments : though it must be confessed to th 
honour of our neighbouring house here, that llue Ne 
cromancer and the Sorcerer, after having played man] 
unchristian pranks upon the stage are at last fairl) 
sent to the devil, I would therefore recommend it tc 
our pantomime-writers, that instead of the Pantheon 
or lewd comedies, they would take their subject 
from some old garland, moral ballad, or j)cnny histo 
ry book. Suppose, for example, they were to give u 
the story of Patient Grizzle in dumb shew; settinj 
forth, as how a noble lord fell in love wilh her, as h< 
was hunting:... and there you might have the scene o 
the spinning wheel, and the song of the Early Horn;., 
and as how, after many trials of her patience, whicl 
they might represent by machinery, this lord at las 
married her :...and then you may have a grand tern 
pie and a dance. The other house have already revi 
ved the good old story of Fortunatus's wishiog-cap 
and as they are fond of introducing little children ii 
their entertainments, suppose they were to exhibi 
a pantomime of The Children in the Wood;H 
it would be vastly pretty to see the paste-board robin 
red-breasts let down by wires upon the stage to cove 
the poor innocent babes with paper leaves. But if the] 
must have Faries and Genii, I would advise them tc 
take their stories out of that pretty little book calleii 
the Fairy Tales. I am suret^instead of ostriches, dogsj 
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Itorsest lionsy monkies, &c* we should be full as well 
pleased to see the Wolf and little red Riding Hood ; 
and we should laugh vastly at The adventures of Puss- 
n» Boots. I need not point out the excellent morale 
vrhicb would be inculcated by representations of this 
^ind ; and I am confident they would meet with the* 
Reserved applause of all the old women and children 
iji both galleries* 
O 



No. XLVIII. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 2&. 

Age, libertate Decembri, 

Qpando ita majores voluerunt, utere........ Hok. 

Come, let us, like our jovial sires of old, 

With gambols and mince-pies our Christmas hold. 

m 

AT this season of the year it has always been 

customary for the lower part of the world to express 

their gratitude to their benefactors ; while some of a 

pu>re elevated genius among themrcloath their thoughts 

JQ a kind of holiday dress, and once in the year rise 

^to poets* Thus the bellman bids good night to all' 

Us masters and^mistresses in couplets ; the news-car- 

Her hawks his own verses; and the very lamp-lighter 

^dresses his customers in rhyme. As a servant to 

the public, I should be wanting in the due respect to 

^y readers^ if I did not also take this earliest opportu- 

^ty <^ paying them the compliments of the season, 

^tid (in the phrase of their barbers, taylors, shoema- 

kers> and other tradesmen) wish them a merry Chnst- 

Ktiasy and a happy New Year. 

Thofie old-fashioned mortals, who have been ac- 
customed to look upon this season with extraordinary 
4evotioii9 1 leave them to con over the explanation of 

£2. 
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it in Nelson: It shall at present be my business 

shew the different methods of celebrating it in the 

kingdoms* With the generality, Christmas is kx 

ed upon as a festival in the most literal sense, and hn 

sacred by good eating and drinking. These, inde 

are the most distinguibhing marks of Christmas: t 

revenue from the malt-tax and the duty upon win 

&c* on account of these twelve days, has always b( 

found to increase considerably: and it is impossi 

to conceive the slaughter that is made among thepo 

try and the hogs in different parts of the country^ 

jumish the prodigious numbers of turkeys and chii 

and collars of brawn, that travel up, as presents, to 

metropolis on this occasion. The jolly cit looks u] 

this joyous time of feasting with as much pleasure 

on the treat of a new elected alderman, or a k 

mayor's day. Nor can the country farmer rail m 

against the Game- Act, than many worthy citiz< 

who have ever since been debarred of their anr 

hare ; while their ladies can never enough re{ 

their loss of the opportunity of displaying their si 

in making a most excellent pudding in the belly. 

these notable house-wives have still the consolalio 

hearing their guests commend the mince-pies w 

out meat, which we are assured were made at ho 

and not like the ordinary heavy things from the ] 

try-cooks. These good people would, indeed, J 

upon the absence of mince-pies as the highest vi 

tion of Christmas ; and have remarked with cone 

the disregard that has been shewn of late years to ' 

Old English repast: for this excellent British oli 

as essential to Christmas, as pancake to Shvove T 

day, tansy to Easter, furmity to Midlent, or gooft 

Michaelmas Day. And they think it no wonder, 

our finical gentry should be so loose in their pii 

pleS) as well as weak in their bodies, when the « 

jmhatantiali ProtcyitaDt mince-pie haa giyeo { 
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among them to the Roman Catholic amulets^ and the 
light, puffy, heterodox Peta de Religiettaesm 

As this season used formerly to be welcomed in 
with more than usual jollity in the country, it is pro- 
bable that the Christmas remembrances, with which 
the waggons and stage-coaches are at this time load- 
ed, first took their rise from the laudable custom of 
distributing provisions at this severe quarter of the 
year to the poor. But these pi^sents are now seldom 
sent to those, who are really in want of them, but 
are designed as compliments to the great from their 
inferiors, and come chiefly from the tenant to his rich 
landlord, or from the rector of a fat living, as a kind 
of tythe to his patron. Nor is the old hospitable En- 
glish custom, of keeping open house for the poor 
neighbourhood, any longer regarded. We might as 
soon expect to see plum-porridge fill a terrene at the 
ordinary at White's, as that the lord of the manor 
should assemble his poor tenants to make merry at 
the great house. The servants now swill the Christ- 
mas ale by themselves in the ball, while the squire 
gets drunk, with his brother fox-hunters, in the smoak- 
ing-room. 

There is no rank of people so heartily rejoiced at 
the arrival of this joyful season, as the order of ser- 
vants, journeymen, apprentices, and the lower sort of 
people in general No master or mistress is so rigid 
as to refuse them an holiday; and, by remarkable good 
luck, the same circumstance, which gives them an 
opportunity of diverting themselves, procures them 
money to support it by the tax which custom has im- 
posed upon us in the article of Christmas boxes. The 
butcher and the baker send their journeymen and ap- 
prentices to levy contributions on their customers, 
vhich are paid back again in the usual fees to Mr*. 
John and Mrs. Mary. This serves the tradesman as. 
a pretence to lengthen out his bill, and the maatec 
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and mistress to lower the wages on aecoont of th^ 
vails. The Christinas box was formerly the bounty 
of well-disposed people, who were willing to contn- 
bute something towards rewarding the industrioas, 
and supplying them with necessaries. But the gift is 
BOW almost demanded as a right ; and our journey- 
men, apprentices, &c. are grown so polite, that in- 
stead of reser\'ing their Christmas box for its original 
use, their ready cash serves them only for present 
pocket-money ; and instead of visiting their friends 
and relations, they commence the fine gentlemen of 
the week. The sixpenny hop is crowded with ladies 
and gentlemen from the kitchen ; the syrens of Ca^ 
therine-street charm many a holiday gallant into their 
snares; and the play -houses are filled with beauxy 
wits and critics, from Cheapside and White-Chapel. 
The barrows are surrounded with raw lads setting 
their halfpence against oranges ; and the greasy cards 
and the dirty cribbage-board employ the genteelcr 
gamesters in every ale-house. A merry Christmas 
has ruined many a promising young fellow, who has 
been flush of money at tJie beginning of the week, but 
before the end of it has committed a robbery on the till 
for more. 

But in the midst of this general festivity, there are 
some, so far from giving into any extraordinary merri- 
ment, that they seem mor: gloomy than usual, and 
appear with feces as dismal as the month, in which 
Christmas is celebrated. I have heard a plodding ci- 
tizen most grievously complain of the great expence 
of house-keepino^ at this season, when his own andhis- 
wife's relations claim the pnvU^e of kindred to eal 
him out of house and home. /Then again, considering 
the present total decay of^^^ade, and the great load m 
taxes, it is a shame, th^ think, that poor shopkeepers- 
should be so fleece(i^nd plundered, under the pre*^ 
tenee of Christm^fi boxes. But if tradesmen hn^ 
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any reason to murmur at Christmas,* many of their 
customers, on the other hand, tremble at its approach ; 
and it is made a sanction to every petty mechanic, to 
break in upon their joy, and- disturb a gentleman's 
rqxise at this time, by bringing in his bill. 

Others, who used to be very merry at this season, 
have within this year or two,, been quite disconcerted. 
To put them out of their 6ld way, is to put them; 

• out of humour: they have, therefore, quarrelled 
with the almanack, and refuse to keep their Christ- 

^ raas according to the act of Paiiiament. My cou- 

i sin Village informs me, that this obstinacy is very 

> common in the country ; and that many still persist 

^ in waiting eleven days for their mirth, and defer their 

^ Christmas till the blowing of the Glastonbury Thorn* 

^ h some, indeed, this cavilling with the calendar has 

J* been only the result of close economy ; who, by^evad- 

"' ing the expence of keeping Christmas with the rest 

^ of the world, find means to neglect it, when the gene- 

^ ral time of celebrating it is over. Many have availed' 

* themselves of this expedient: and I am acquainted 
'f ^ith a couple, who are enraged at the new Style on 
■* another account : because it puts them to double ex- 

Pences, by robbing them of the opportunity of keep* 

" ing Christmas day and their wedding day at the same 

"' time. 

*, As to persons of fashion^ this annual Carnival is. 

^ Worse to them than Lent, or the empty town in the 

*■ itiiddie of summer. The boisterous merriment, and 

^ uwkward affectations of politeness among the vulgar, 

5 interrupts the course of their refined pleasures, and 

' drive them out of town for the holidays. The few 

C- Who remain are very much at a loss how to dispose 

■ f)f their time ; for the theatres at this season are open- 

' ed only for the reception of school-boys and appren- 

^ tices, and there is no public place where a person of 

*l bshion can appear without being surrounded with the 
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dirty inhabitants of St. Giles's, and the brutes 
the Wapping side of Westminster. These unh 
sufferers are really to be pitied : and since Chrn 
Day has to persons of distinction, a gpreat deal d 
pidity about it, I cannot enough applaud an inge 
lady, who sent cards round to all tier acquaint 
inyiting them to a rout on that day ; which the 
clared was the happiest thought in the world, be 
Christmas Day is so much like Sunday. 
T 



No. XLIX. THURSDAY, JANUARY 2, i: 

Est in consUio matrona, admotaque lanis 
Emcrita quae cessat acu : sententia prima 
Hujus crit : post hanc xtate atque arte minores 
Ccnsebunt : tanquam famae discrimen agatur, 
Aut animx : tanta est quaerendi cura decoris. 

Here ev'ry belle, for taste and beauty known. 

Shall meet to fix the fashion of a gown : 

Of caps and ruffles hold the grave debate. 
As of their lives they would decide the fate. 
Life, soul, and all, would claim th' attention less ; 
For life and soul is centered all....in dress. 

To Mr. Tovm. 
Sir, 

CONTESTED elections and double retur 
ing at present the general topic of discourse, i 
ject in which the ladies, methinks, are but little 
cemed, I have a scheme to propose to you in 
behalf) which I doubt not but you, as their prol 
patron, will use your eloquence to recommend 
your authority to enforce. It has long been a n 
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real concern to every well-wisher to the fair sex, 
t the men should be allowed the free choice of re- 
isentatives, to whom they can make every real or 
tended grievance known, while the women are 
prived of the same privilege; when in reality they 
re many grievances utterly unknown and unthought 
by the men, and which cannot be redressed but by 
smale parliament* 

[ do not, indeed, pretend to the honour of first pro- 
ting this scheme, since an assembly of this nature 
I been proposed before: but as it appears to me sa 
:essary, I would advise that writs be immediately 
aed out for calling a parliament of women, which 
the future should assemble every winter, and be 
solved every third year. My reason for shorten- 
; the time of their sitting, proceeds from the reflec- 
n, that full as much business will be done, at least 
many speeches will be made, by women in three 
ars, as by men in seven. To this assembly every 
imty and city in England shall send two members ; 
t from this privilege I would utterly exclude every 
rough, as we shall presently see that they can have 
business to transact there. But as I would have their 
mber at least equal to that of the other parliament, 
; deficiency should be supplied by the squares and 
eat streets at the court end of the town, each of 
lich should be represented by one of their own in- 
bitants. In humble imitation of the houses of lords 
diX>mmons, the ladies of peers (whether spiritual 
temporal) should sit here in their own right, the 
lers by election only ; any woman to be qualified} 
lose husband, or even whose father (for I would by 
means exclude the unmarried ladies) is qualified 
be chosen into the other. In the same manner, 
aatever entitles the husband or father to vote at that 
sction^ should entitle his wife or daughter to vote at 
is. 
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Having settled this point, it now remains t 
the subjects which they ai*e to treat of: and t 
shall find to be, indeed, of the last importance 
think you, Sir, of the rise and fall of fashior 
much consequence to them, as the rise and 
kingdoms is to us? of the commencing a i 
quaintance, equivalent to our making a new 8 
and adjusting the ceremonial of a rout or a 
interesting as the preliminaries of a treaty or 
gress? These subjects, and these alone, will 
ently employ them every session ; and as the 
ment must be final, how delightful will itbe 
bills brought in to determine, how many inch< 
leg of neck may lawfully be exposed, how ma 
sies at a public place amount to an acquaintai 
what are the precise privileges of birth or forti 
entitle the possessors to give routs or drums, \ 
days or on Sundays. Whoever should pres 
transgress against these laws, might be punisl 
ably to their ofiences ; and be banished fron 
places, or coiiden«ned to do penance in linsey- 
or if any female should be convicted of imn 
she might be outlawed ; and then (as these law 
not bind the nymphs of Drury) we should e 
tinguish a modest woman, as the phrase is, i 
her looks, at least by dress and appearance: 
victorious Fanny might then be suffered to str 
strokes, without rivalry or imitation. If any 
should be found so grossly ofliending against l 
of fashion, as to refuse a member a bow at tl 
or a salute at a wedding, how suitably woul 
punished, by being reprimanded on his knees 
an assembly, and by so tine a woman, as we n 
pose the speaker would be ? Then doubtless 
grand committee sit on the affairs of hoops ; a: 
they established in their present form by pro 
thorityy doors and boiics im^lvt be altered and 
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Ugly: Then should we talk as familiarly of the 
s of the marriage bill : and with what pleasure 
t peruse the regulations of the committee of 
/ery lover of decorum would be pleased to 

refractory females were taken into custod]^ 
ler of the black fan : The double return of a 
d occasion as many debates as the double 
* a certain county ; and at the eve of an elec- 

pretty would it be to see the ladies of the 
ig about, mounted on their white palfreys, 
issing for votes. 

bis great purpose is attained, I see not how 
Q enormities in point of dress, and f^lure in 
eremony, can efiectually be prevented* But 
BOt before, 1 shall hope to see politeness and 
:ding distinguished from formality and affec- 
d dresses invented that will improve, not di- 
le charms of the fair, and rather become 
uise the wearers. 

I am, Sir, Yours, &c. 

Timothy Cajtvass* 

(luch obliged to my correspondent for his let- 
leartily wish that this scheme was carried 
ution. The liberties daily taken in point of 
mand proper i*estrictions. The ancients 
leir national habit by law : but the dress 
ivn country is so very fluctuating, that, if 
t-grandmothers of the present generation 
irise, they would not be able to guess at their 
from their dress, but would fancy themselves 
ige country. As these affairs fall more im- 
r under the cognizance of the ladies, the fe- 
'Id in general would soon be sensible of the 
es, accruing from a female Parliament ; and 
adies of iashion might probably claim some 
liberties in di^ess by their privilegei it might 
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naturally be expected, that this wise assembly would 
at least keep the rest of the sex in order ; nor suffer 
enormous hoops to spread themselves across the pav^ 
ment) to the detriment of all honest men going upoa 
business along the street; nor permit the chandkr*! 
-wife to retail half-quarterns from behind the countcf^ 
in a short stomacher and without a handkerchief 

I am aware, that a considerable objection may be 
."brought against this scheme : to wit, that a female 
parliament (like those of the men) may be subject to 
corruption, and made dependant on a court. The 
enormous Elizabeth Ruff, and the awkward Queen of 
Scots mob, are fatal instances of the evil influence, 
which couits have upon fashions ; and as none can 
tell the power which a Bntish Queen might have over 
the councils of a female parliament, future ages might % 
perhaps see the stays bolstered out into hump^Mcki) (d 
or the petticoats let down to conceal a bandy leg» firom 
the same servile complaisance which warped the 
Jiecks of Alexander's courtiers. 

But though a parliament on the foregoing scheme \i 
has not yet taken place, an institution of the like na- (] 
turs has been contrived among that order of femaleS) u^ 
who (as I mentioned in a former paper) advertise ^ 
for gentlemen to play at cards with them. The 
reader may remember that some time ago an adver* 
tisement appeared in the public papers, from the Co* 
vent Gacden society ; in which it was set forth, that 
one of their members was voted common. This ve- 
ry society is composed of these agreeable young la- 
dies, o^hose business it is to play at cards with those 
gentlemen, who have good-nature and fortune suf- 
ficient to sit down contented with being losei*s. It 
is divided, like the upper and lower houses of parlia- 
ment, into Ladies and ComuKms. The upper order 
of card-playei*s take their seats according to the rank 
.#f those who game at high stakes with them; while 
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ions are made up of the lower sort of gamb- 
in the hundreds of Drui7 and Covent-Gar- 
rery one is obliged to pay a certain tax out of 
-money ; and the revenue arising from it is 
the levying of hoop-petticoats, sacks, peten- 
ps, handkerchiefs, aprons, kc. to be issued 
:ly, according to the exigence and degree of 
bers. Many revolutions have happened in 
:ty since its institution : A commoner in the 
a few weeks has been called up to the house 
; and another, who at £rst sat as peeress, has 
denly degraded, and voted common, 
particulars of this society have not come to 
irledge: but their design seems to be, to erect 
mwealth of themselves, and to rescue their 
from being invaded by those who have pre- 
> tyrannize over them. If this practice of 
heir own cards, and shuffling for themselves, 
>;eneral]y prevail among all the agreeable 
im esters of Co vent-Garden, I am concerned 
what will become of the venerable sisterhood 
ass, Haddock, and Noble, as well as the fra- 
f Harris, Derry, and the rest of those gentle- 
o have hitherto acted as groom -porters, and 
principal direction of the game. From such 
lation it may greatly be feared, that the ho- 
profession of pimp will, m a short time, be- 
useless as that of a Fleet-parson. 
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No. L. THURSDAY, JANUARY 9. 

Vitse 

Percipit humanos odiunir lucisque videndae, 

Ut sibi consciscant mzrenti pectoFe lethum. Luci 

O deaf to nature, dfkl to Heav'n's command !..^ 
Against thyself to lift the murdering hand ! 
O damn'd despair !... .to shun the living light. 
And plunge thy guilty soul in endless night ! 

THE last sessions deprived us of the only i 
viving member of a society, which (during it's si 
existence) was equal both in principles and prac 
to the Mohocks and Hell-Fire Club of tremendous 
mory. This society was composed of a few bro 
gamesters and desperate young rakes, who threw 
small remains of their bankrupt fortunes into one c 
mon stocky and thence assumed the name of the 
guinea club. A short life and a merry one was t 
favourite maxim ; and they determined, when thei 
nances should be quite exhausted, to die as they 
lived, like gentlemen. Some of their members 
the good luck to get a reprieve by a good run at ca 
find others by snapping up a rich heiress or a dowag 
while the rest, who were not cut off in the natural ^ 
by duels or the gallows, very resolutely made t 
gtdetua with laudanum or the pistol. The last that 
mained of this society had very calmly prepared 
his own execution : he had cocked his pistol, del: 
rately placed the muzzle of it to his temple, and ' 
just going to pull the trigger, when he bethought h 
self, that he could employ it to better purpose u 
Hounslow Heath* This brave man, however, had 
a very short respite ; and was obliged to suffer 
ignominy of going out of the world in the vulgar ^ 
bjr an baker. 
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The enemies of play will perhaps consider those 
gentlemen, who boldly stake their whole fortunes at 
the gaming table, in the same view with these despe- 
radoes ; and they may even go so far, as to regard the 
polite and honourable assembly at White's, as a kind 
of last guinea club. Nothing, they will say, is so 
fluctuating as the proi>erty of a gamester, who (when 
(uck runs against him) throws away whole acres at 
sverv cast of the dice, and whose houses are as unsure 
i possession, as it they were built with cards. Many, 
ndeed, have been reduced to the last guinea at this 
jenteel gaming-house ; but the most inveterate cne- 
tiies to White's must allow, that it is but now and 
hen that a gamester of quality, who looks upon it as 
in even bet whether there is another world, takes his 
ihance, and dispatches himself, when the odds are 
ig^nst him in this. 

But however free the gentlemen of White's may be 
from any imputation of this kind, it must be confessed, 
that suicide begins to prevail so generally, that it is 
the most gallant exploit, by which our modem heroes 
chiise to signalize* themselves; and in this, indeed, 
they behave with uncommon prowess. They meet 
every face of death, however horrible, with the utmost 
resolution : some blow their brains out with a pistol ; 
sbme expire, like Socrates, by poison ; some fall, like 
Cato, on the point of their own swords ; and others, 
who have lived like Nero, affect to die like Seneca, 
and bleed to death. The most exalted geniuses I 
ever remember to have heard of, were a party of re- 
duced gamesters, who bravely resolved to pledge each 
other in a bowl of laudanum. I was lately informed 
of a gentleman, who went among his usual compani- 
ons at fhe gaming-table the clay before he made away 
with himself, and coolly questioned them, which they 
ihought the genteelest method of going xmt tifthe- 
y^orld* There is, indeed, as m\ic\\ d\^«t;«t:t V«l^^^xv 
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mounted, or the Paris hilted sword, qualifies the IX^X^ 
owner for a sudden death, and entitles him to a por^>. 
ous burial, and a monument setting forth his virtv^^^ 
in Westminster- Abbey. 

The cause of these frequent self-mui^ders among us 
has been generally imputed to the peculiar tempera- 
ture of our climate. Thus a dull day is looked upon as 
a natural order of execution ; and Englishmen must 
necessarily shoot, hang, and drown themselves in No* 
vember. That our spirits are in some measure influ- 
enced by the air, cannot be denied ; but we are not such 
mere barometers, as to be driven to despair and death 
by the small degree of gloom that our winter brings 
with it. If ws have not so much sun-shine as some 
countries in the world, we have infinitely more than 
many others ; and I do not hear, that men dispatch 
themselves in dozens in Russia or Sweden, or that they 
are unable to keep up their spitits even in the total 
darkness of Greenland. Our climate exempts us from 
many diseases, to which other more southern nations 
are naturally subject ; and I can never be persuaded, 
that being born near the north-pole is a physical cause 
for self-murder. 

Despair, indeed, is the natural cause of these shock-* 
ing actions ; but this is commonly despair brought on 
by wilful extravagance and debauchery. These first 
involve men in difficulties, and then death at once de* 
livers them of their lives and their cares. For my 
part, when I see a young profligate wantonly squan* 
dering his fortune in bagnios or at the gaming-table, 
I cannot help looking on him as hastening his own 
death, and in a manner dij^ging his own grave* Ashe 
is at last induced to kill himself by motives arising 
from his vices, I consider him as dying of some dis- 
ease, which those vices naturally produce* If his ex- 
travagance has been chiefly in luxurious eating and 
drinking, I imagine hinv pC(\soT\e^ \i^ \vv^ Nivc^.'Sk^ ^^ 
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d by a favourite dish ; and if he has thrown 
is estate in bawdy-houses, I conclude him de« 

by I'ottenness and filthy diseases, 
her real and principal cause of the frequency of 

is the noble spirit of free-thinking, which has 
I itself among all ranks of people. The liber- 
ashion has too refined a taste to trouble himself 
x>ut a soul or an hereafter: but the vulgar infi- 
t wonderful pains to get rid of his bible, and 
to persuade himself out of his religion* For 
pose he attends constantly at the disputant so- 
wliere he hears a great ded about free-will, 
;ncy, and predestination, till at length he is con- 
that man is at liberty to do as he pleases, lays 
fortunes to the charge of providence, and com- 
nself that he was inevitably destined to be tyed 
is own garters. Tlie com age of these heroes 
s from the same principles, whether they fall 

own hands, or those of Jack Ketch : The sui- 

whatever rank, looks death in the face without 
ig ; as the gallant rogue affects an easy uncoa- 
ier I'yburn, throws away the psalm-book, bids 

drive off with an oath, and swings like a geu- 

s madness should continue to grow more and 
)idemical, it will be expedient to have a bill of 
distinct from the common bill of mortality, 
in yearly ; in which should be set down the 
of suicides, their methods of destroying them- 
md the likely causes of their doing so. In 
lelieve, we should find but few martyrs to the 
; but their deaths would commonly be imput- 
spair, produced by some causes similar to the 
g. In the little sketch of a bill of suicide un» 
ii, I have left blanks for the date of the year, as 
for the number of self-murderers, their man- 
ying. Sec* which would naturally be filled up by 
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tlie proper persons^ if ever this scheme should be 
in execution. 

^ Bill qfSviciDZfor the Yea r * 

Of Newmarket Races ~ ^^ — . 

Of Kept Mistresses — — — — 

Of Electioneering —.—..— 

Of Lotteries — . _ « . 

Of French Claret, French Lace, French Cooks^ i 

French Disease _ — — . 

Of White's ~ — .... — 
Of Chinese Temples, &c* -— — — 
Of a Country Seat — ^ — . i— * 
Of a Town House, — ^ — , ..^ 

Of Fortune-Hunting — *-, — 
Of a Tour through France and Italjr — 
Of Loixl Bolingbroke — — . ..4. 
Of the Robin-Hood Society — ^ -^ .. 
Of an Equipage .» .^ .^ 

Of a Dog-Kennel — — — 
Of Covent-Garden •— . — _ 

Of* Plays, Operas, Concerts, Masquerades, Ro\ 

Drums, &c. — ^ -» —. 

Of keeping the best Company — .^ . 
W 
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No. LI. THURSDAY, JANUARY 16. 

Adde quod absumunt vires, peieuntqne labore: 

Adde quod alterius sub nutu degitur attas. 

Labitur interea res, et vadimonia £unt, 

Languent officia, atque seg^tat fama vacillans. Lvcset. 

When haughty mistresses our souls enthrall, 
They waste our strength, our fortune, fame, and all: 
Mortgage on mortgage loads the bankrupt cull. 
Who g^ves up wealth and honour for a trull. 

■ 

SINCE pleasure is almost the only pursuit of a 
ine gentleman, it is very necessary, for the maintain- 
ng his consequence and character, that he should 
lave a girl in keeping. Intriguing with women of 
ashion, and debauching tradesmen's daughters, na- 
urally happen in the common course of gallantry ; 
)Ut this convenient female, to fill up the intervals of 
msiness, is the principal mark of his superior taste 
md quality. Every priggish clerk to an attorney, or 
>ert apprentice, can throw away his occasional guinea 
n Covent-Garden ; but the shortness of their finances 
Fill not permit them to persevere in debauchery with 
he air and spirit of a man of quality. The kept mis- 
ress, which those half reprobates dare not think of, 
s a constant part of the retinue of a complete fine 
gentleman ; and is, indeed, as indispensable a part of 
lis equipage, as a French valet de chambre, or a four- 
•vheeled jjost-cbaise. 

It was formerly the fashion among the ladies to 
(eep a monkey : at that time every woman of quality 
thought herself obliged to follow the mode ; and even 
the merchants wives in the city had their fashionable 
pugs, to play tricks and break china. A girl in keep- 
ing is as disagreeable to some of our men of pleasure, 
aspu|^ was to some ladies; but they must have one 
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to spend mone^ and do mischiefy that they may be 
reckoned young fellows of spirit* Hence it happens, 
that many gentlemen maintctin girls, who in &ct are 
little more than their nominal mistresses; for they see 
them as seldom, and behave to them with as much 
indifference, as if they were their wives : however, 
as the woman in a manner bears their name, and is 
maintained by them, they may api>ear in the wwld 
with the genteel character of a keeper. I have known 
several gentlemen take great pains to heighten their ' 
reputation in this way ; and turn off a jdrst mistress, 
merely because she was not sufficiently known, for 
the sake of a celebrated wojian of the town, a dancer, 
or an actress: and it is always the first step of all i| 
Englishman of fashion after his arrival at Paris, to take 
one of the Jiiles d'o^iera under his protection. It was 
but the other day, that Florio went abix>ad, and left bis 
girl to roll about the town in a chariot, ¥rith an unli- 
mited order on his banker ; and almost as soon as he 
got to France, took a smart girl off the stage, to make 
as genteel a figure at Paris. In short, as a gentleman 
keeps running horses, goes to White's, and gets into 
parliaments for the name of the thing: so must he 
likewise have his kept mistress, because it is tbe 
fashion : and I was mightily pleased with healing a 
gentleman once boast, that he lived like a man of 
qua<ity«..^^ For, says he, I have a post-chaise, and 
" ncver-ride in it; I have a wife, and never see her; 
" and I keep a mistress, and never lie with her." 

But if these sort of keepers, who never cai*e a fer- 
thing ibr their mistresses, are to be laughed at, those 
who are really fond of their Dulcineas are to be pitied 
The most hen-pecked husband tliat ever boi*e the 
grievous yoke of a shrew, is not half so miserable, as 
a man who is subject to the humours and unaccount- 
able caprice of a cunning slut, who iinds him in her 
power. Her behaviour will continually give him new 
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of jealousy; and perhaps she will really dis- 
* Savours to every rake in town, that will bid 
price. She wiU smile, when she wants mo- 
msolentf when she does not; and, in short, 
irtifice untried, to plague his heart, and drain 
t. 

d of mine used constantly to rail at the slav- 

ion of married men, and the tyranny of pet- 

remment : he therefore prudently resolved 

uncontrouled 'bachelor, and for that reason 

jpon a country giri, who should serve him 

idmaid. Determining to keepfier in a verf 

1 retired manner, he had even calculated, 

h she would save him in curtailing his ordi- 

;nces at taverns and bagnios : but this scheme 

ay did ndt last long; for the artful jade soon 

^ to wind her close into his easy heart," and 

him to maintain her in all the splendor and 

first rate lady of pleasure* He at first treat- 

th all the indifference of a fashionable hus- 

it as soon as she found herself to be entire 

of his affections, it is suipristng to think what 

took, to bring him to the most abject com- 

'ith all her whimsies, and to tame him to the 

ling he now is* A frown on his part would 

Y cost him a brocade, and a tear from- her 
to extort a new handkerchief or an apron* 

Y slight quari*el O she would leave him 

neDt;...and though the baggage had more 
than to hazard an intrigue with any one else, 
d work upon his jealousy, by continually 
him with..*She knew a gentleman who would 
use her so barbarously, and she would go to 
ihe could be sure she was not with child* 

circumstance was a coufi de rcservcy which 
led to bring about a reconciliation : nay, I 
wn her madke great use of breeding qixdms 
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Upon occasion ; and things were once ceme to such tt 
extremity, that she was even forced to have recourse 
to a sham-miscarriage to prevent their separatioot 
He has often been heard to declare, that if ever be M 
a child by her, it should take its chance at the ToxmS^ 
ling Hospital. He had lately an opportunity of poN 
ting this to a trial : but the bare hinting such aba^ 
barous design threw the lady into hysterics. Howe- 
ver, he was determined, that the babe, as soon as it 
was born, should be put out to nurse^.he hated die 
squall of children. Well ! madam was brought to 
bed ; she could not bear the dear infJEint out of her 
sight ; and it would kill her not to suckle it herseK 
The father was therefore obliged to comply; and tn 
.acquaintance caught him the other morning, stirring 
the pap, holding the clouts before the fire, and (in i 
word) dwindled into a mere nurse. 

Such is the transfoimation of this kind keeper, whoie 
character is still more ridiculous than that of a Fondl^ 
wife among husbands. The amours, indeed, of these 
fond souls commonly end one of these two ways.: they 
either find themselves deserted by their mistress, when 
she has effectually ruined their constitution -and estate; 
or after as many years cohabitation, as would have 
tired them of a wife, they grow so doatingly fond of 
their whore, that by marriage they make her an ho- 
nest woman, and perhaps a lady of quality. 

But the most unpardonable sort of keepers are mar- 
ried men, and old men. I will give the reader s 
short sketch of each of these chanxters, and leave him 
o judge for himself. 

Cynthio about two years ago was married to Qa* 
rinda, one of the finest women in the w(»4d« Her 
temper and disposition was as agreeable as her per* 
son, and her chief endeavour was to plefase her has- 
band But Cynthio's folly and vanity aoQii got the 
fyetter of his constancy ax^ ^tutixM^*) vod It was not 
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months after his mamage, before he took a girl 
vas formerly acqusdnted with, into keeping. His 
? PoUy uses him like a dog; and he is cruel 
ugh to revenge tho ill-treatment he receives from 
> upon bia wife. He seldom visits her, but when 

wench has put him out of humour ; and once, 
ugh indeed unknowingly, communicated to her a 
ly disease, for which he was obliged to his mis- 
ts* Yet is be still so infatuated as to doat on this 
i hussy, and wishes it in his power to annul his 
rriagC) and legitimate his bastardsby Polly. Though 
I palpable to every one but Cyiuhio, that Polly has 
attraction but the name of mistress, and Clariuda no 
It btit being his wife* 

^r Thrifty Gripe is arrived at his grand climacteric, 
1 has just taken a girl into keeping. Until very 
ily the multiplication-table was his rule of life, and 
I penny saved is a penny got'' was his favourite 
Lxim. But he has suddenly deserted Wingate 

Rochester, and the 'Change for Covent-Garden. 
:re he met with the buxom Charlotte, who at once 
ened his heart and his purse, and soon began, to 
ktter his guineas in paying her debts, and supply- 
; her fresh expences. Her equipage is as genteel 
i elegant as. that of a duchess; and the wise men 
the Alley shake their heads at Sir Thrifty, as the 
satest spendthrift in town. Sir Thrifty was former- 
married to a merchant's daughter, who brought him 
brtune of 20,0001. but after she had two sons by 
n, he sent her into the north of Wales to live cheap, 
d prevent the probable expence of more children. 
s sons were obliged to an uncle for education ; and 
* Thrifty now scarce allows them enough to sup- 
rt them. His mistress and he almost always ap- 
^r together at public places, where she constantly 
akes a jest of him, while the old dotard dangles at 
r elbowy like January by the side of May. Jhus 
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Sir Thrifty lives, cursed by his own sons, jilted by 
his mistress, and laughed at by the rest of the world. 

It is Tery diverting to observe the shifts, to which 
persons in middling or low life are reduced, in order to 
bear thif new incumbrance, with which they some- 
times chuse to load themselves. The extravagance 
of a girl has put many a clerk on defrauding his mas- 
ter, sent many a distressed gentleman's watch to the 
pawnbroker's, and his ckmths to Monmouth-Streetf 
as well as the poor gentleman himself to the gaming- 
table, or perhaps to Hounslow-Heath. I know a 
templar, who always keeps a girl lor the €rst month 
after he receives his allowance ; at the end of which 
his poverty obliges him to discard her, and live on 
mutton-cbops and porter for the rest of the quarter: 
and it was but lately, that my mercer discovered his 
apprentice, to be concerned with two others in an asso- 
ciation, for maintaining one trull common to the whole 
three. 

This review of one of the chief sources cf extrati- 
gance, in the higher and middling walks of life, wiH 
help us to account for the fi'equent mortgages and dis- 
tresses in fiimilies of Baishion, and the numerous 
bankruptcies in trade. Here also I cannot help ob- 
serving, that in this case, the mis4>ehaviour of the 
women is, in a great measure, to be charged to the 
men : for how can it be expected, that a liKly should 
take any pleasure in discharging the domestic duUes 
of a wife, when she sees her husband's affections ptoc* 
ed abroad? Nothing, indeed, can be advanced in vin- 
dication of loose conduct in the fair sex ; but con8ide^ 
ing our modem morals, it is surely not much ter be 
wondered at, when the husband openly affronts hit 
fomily by keeping a wench, if the wife Also takes care 
to provide herself a gallant. 

O 
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Quern si puellarum in&ereres chorOi 
Mire &agaces fallaret hospites 

Discnmen obscurum, solatis 

Crinibus, ambig^oque vultu. Ho^ 

In form so delicate, so soft his skin, 
So faur in feature, and so smooth his chin, 
Quite to unman him nothing wants but this ; 
£ut him in coats, and he's a very miss. 

Non ilia collo calathisve Minervx 

Facmineas assueta manus .* . VirC. 

See the she-rake her softer sex disown :- 

The breeches more become her than the gown. 

I AM persuaded, that roy readers will agree 
rith me in thinking, that the writers of the following 
Dttera ought to change cloaths; since, as the case 
Aandft at present, the one seems to be a pretty Miss. 
D breecheS) and the other a blood in petticoats* 

To Mr* Town. 

ROCKS, deserts, wilds, wastes, savages, and 
larfoarianSf msdie up the sura total of the odious coun- 
ly. I am just returned from a visit there ; and would 
lot pass another three weeks in the same way to be 
lord of the manor. 

Having received frequent invitations from Sir 
Skmpson Five-bars,. and having heard much of the. 
beauty of his three sisters, in an evil hour I took a> 
resolution to sacrifice this Christmas to him at his. 
seat in Wiltshire. I flattered myself with the hopes^ 
that the novelty and oddness of the scene would serve 
Bu at kast to laugh at^ and that if the rustics were 
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not mere stocks and stones, my cloaths and discourse 
would have taught them to talk and dress like human 
creatures* Need I tell you, that I was disappointed ? 
Sir Sampson is what the country people call an hearty 
man : he has the shape and constitution of a porter, 
and is sturdy enough to encounter Broughton without 
mufl^rsf '* when he speaks, thunder breaks ;" he 
hunt,^ almost every morning, and takes a toast and 
tan&ard for his breakfast. You may easily imagine, 
tha^what was pleasure to him must be torture to me ; 
«Qd,'^ndeed, I would as soon draW in a mill, or carry 
a'chair for my diversion, as follow any of their horrid 
cpuntry amusements. But Sir Sampson, out of his 
.labundant good-nature, insisted on lending me a guO) 
and shewing me a day's sport of shooting. For this 
'purpose he loaded me with an huge gun, threw a bag 
^nd pouch across my shoulders, and made me kx)k 
for all the world like Robinson Crusoe ! After I had 
followed him, through woods and thickets, and briars 
and brambles, a servant, who was with U9, hollowed 
out, mark I when the baronet's gun went off so sud- 
denly, that it threw me into a swoon ; and at last I 
could hardly be convinced that Sir Sampson had shot 
nothing but a woodcock. 

After this you will conclude, that I was not to be 
prevailed on to hunt. Once, indeed, Miss Fanny did 
tempt me to accompany her on a morning-ride » but 
even this I heartily repented. Miss Fanny, I found, 
valued neither hedge nor ditch, has the strength of a 
chair-woman, and in short, is more like Trulla in Hu- 
dibras, or Boadicea in the play, than a woman of fashi- 
on. Unluckily tooi the horse 1 rode was skittish and 
unruly ; so that while I was scampering after Miss 
Fanny, a sudden start brought me to the ground. I 
received no hurt, but the fall so fluttered my spirits, 
that Miss Fanny w^s obliged to take me up behind 
hcr0 When we arrived at the house, I waa in the itf- 
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»9t confuuon ; for the booby servants stood gaping; 
1 grinnini^ at my distress; and Sir Sampson him- 
f told mey with a laugh as horrible as Caliban's, 
it he would lend me one of his maids, to carry me 
t an airing every morning. 

Besides these and fifty other mortifications, I could 
arce get any rest during the whole timcT ^^njained 
ere: every other morning I Was* constantly waked 
the hungry knight, just returned from the ^Race, 
id bawling for dinner. My* breakfast was wha^hey 
lied their afternoon tea, at which I always a^^ed 
e ladies; for I should infallibly have petished, llkd 
staid in the hall, amidst the jargon of toasts and the 
mes of tobacco* I thought, indeed, my time might 
> much more agreeably employed in the parlour; 
It even here my disappointment was grievous pait 
cpression. These fair ones, for such they were, 
ere hale indeed and ruddy; and having been alwaya 
x>ped up, like turkeys in a pen, were really no better 
lan beiiea sauvag-dSy being totally ignorant of the gen- 
^el airs and languishing deticateaae of women of 
Lshion. Their cloaths were huddled on merely with ' 
view to cover their nakedness ; and they had no no- 
on that their eyes were given them for any other 
urpose than to see, and (what is more strange) to 
i*ad, forsooth I For my part, Mr. Town, unless a wo- 
lan canuse her eyes to more advantage, I should as 
Don fall in love with my lap-dog or ray monkey ; and 
rhat constitutes the diiference between a lady and her 
ook-maid, but her taste in dress ? Mobs and hahd- 
erchiefs answer the end of covering, but the main 
•urpose of dress is to reveal. I really almost begin 
31 think, that these awkward creatures were so stupid 
nd unaccountable, as to have no design upon me. 
?o complete the oddity of their characters, these girls 
re constant at church, but never dreamed of promot- 
ig an intrigue there ; employ their whole time there 
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in praying, never heard of such things as cut fiutt^ L 
and are so attentive to the queer old put of a preach^ \L 
Wj that they scarce look or listen to any one tlae* y^^ 
After service too the doctor b always taken home fei ^n 
dinner, and is as constant at table on Sunday) ai « 
aurloin and a plumb-pudding. 

But even with these unaccountable females I thooglil 
I could have passed my evenings tolerably, if I cooU 
have got them to cards^ which have the charming br 
culty of rendering all women equally agreeaUe* But- 
these, I found, they were almost wholly unaccustomed- 
to. I once, indeed, heard the dear cards mentioned} 
and was i:i hopes of something like an assembly*. But 
what was my mortification! when, instead of seeing 
half a dozen card-tables. 8cc. set out, and whist, brag, 
or lansquenet going forward, I saw these strange iro^ 
men place themselves at an huge round table, witl) 
country girls and cherry-cheeked bumkins, to ^jy 
according to annual Christmas custom, at Pope Joan- 
and snip-snap-snorum*. 

It would be endless to recount the miseries I iuf^ 
fered in those three weeks. Even the necessaries of 
life were denied me; and I could scarce have bees 
more at a loss among the Hottentots* Would yoa> 
think it. Sir? though this house had a family in it| and. 
a family ot females too, not a drop of Benjamin-wash,, 
nor adust of almond^owder could be pi^x:ured thefv, 
nor indeed in all the parish ; and I was forced to acmb- 
my hands with filthy wash-ball, which so ruined their 
complexion, that laying in dog-skin gloves will not ro-- 
cover them this fortnight. Add to this, that I never 
could dress for want of pomatum, so that my hur was 
always in dUthevillcy and I am sure, I should not have 
been known at the Dilettafiti, At length, Sir, my 
snuff and salts were pretty nigh exhausted : and to* 
add to my distress, I lost my snuff-box* These losses 
were irreparable there i not all the country, affbt^^ 
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sntiff «id salts as mine: I could as soon live 
It food as without either ; and not a box could 
;h but one of Deard'S) and of mj own chusing. 
hurried up to town ; and being just recovered 
the &tigue of mj journey, I send you thiS) in 
that niy woeful experience will deter all my 
s &om following a chace as mad and hair-brain* 
any of Sir Sampson's ; since it is impossible to 
a day there with tolerable ease, and neither wit 
»uty |ure worth one pinch, unless they are im- 
d by H town education. 
. 1 amj Sir, 

Your very humble servant, 

DiLLT Dimple. 

r other correspondent, by the familiarity of her 
ss, must, I am sure, be a woman of fashion* 

r Town ! 

DID I know your christian name I would call 
y it, to shew you at first setting out, that I know 
orld, and was bred and bom in high life* 
e design of this epistle is to express to you the 
liness, that some of us women of spirit feel at 
incumbered with petticoats; and to convince 
by our way of life, that had we been men, we 
i have been bucks of the first head. Be assur- 
iowever, that such of us as are unmarried are 
y virtuous. We have, indeed, been accused of 
ng the dress of the nymphs of Drury. And can 
ling be invented more becoming ? Fanny, it must 
ned, has taste* What so smart as a cocked 
And who but sees the advantages of short petti- 
unless it be some squire's awkward daughter, 
lever yet heard of a Palonezcy and never acciden* 
hews her leg without blushing ? 
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It is truC) this similitude in dress now and then oc- 
casions some droll miitakes. In the {Nurk the joke 
has been sometimes carried so far, I have been ob^d 
tp caU the centry : and how did a young templar atait 
and starcy when having just made an a^^mintqMBt 
with him) he saw me step into a chair adorned witk 
coronets! 

If you frequent Ranelagfa, you must iindoid)lcdlf 
have seen or heard me there, I am always aurrouiid- 
ed with a crowd of fellows ; and my voice and bn^ 
is sure to be the loudest, especially whik Beard i» 
singing. One is, my dear lord, another, my sweet 
colonel ; and the rest I call Tom, Dick, or Harry, ai 
I would their footmen. At the play, I always enter 
in the first act. All the eyes in the house is turned 
upon me. I am quite composed. Before I am set- 
tled, the act is over ; and to some I nod or curtsji 
with others I talk and laugh, until the curtain falls. 

What would I give to change my sex I JEnire tumf 
I have a strong inclination to see the world in mas- 
querade. If you love me, keep it secret^ ao4 shoald 
you hear of any prank mpre ^d «^ buddsh thai 
usual; conclude it to played by me in men'a doathi* 

Your*s> as you Blind me^ 

Harriot Harx*Braivi 
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Drams are our bane, since poisons lurk within, 
And some by cordials fail, and some by gin. 

NOTHING is more nataral, than for quacks of 
«n professions to recommend their wares to those per- 
sons, who are most likely to stand in need of them* 
Thus Mrs* Giles very properly acquaints the fair sex, 
that she sells her fine compound, for taking off su- 
perfluous hairs, at a guinea an ounce ; and ladies of 
quality are constantly informed, where they may be 
Aimished with the newest brocades, or the choicest 
variety of Chelsea-China figures for deserts* It is 
also very necessary, that the beau mondc should be ac- 
<juainted, that eau de luce may be had liere in England, 
the same as at Paris. But I must own^ I was veiy 
much surprised at seeing repeated iidvertisements in 
the papers from the " Rich Cordial Ware-house," 
introduced by an address" To the People of Fashion.' 
I cannot but look upon this as a libel on our persons 
of distinction; and I know not whether it may not be 
construed into scmidalum magnatum ; as it tacitly in- 
sinuates, that our "Right Honourables are not better 
than dram-drinkers. 

There is a well known story of the famous Rabelais, 
that having a mind to impose on the curiosity of his 
landlord, he filled several vials with an innocent li- 
quor, and tied labels to them, on whicli was written. 
Poison for the King... .poison for the Dauphin.. ..poi* 
son for the Prime Minister...*and for all the principal 
courtiers. The same might be said of these rich 
cordial liquors ; which, however, they may recom- 
mend themselves to the people of ftaisluoub^ Uv^\s fo- 
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Tcign dtles and extraction, are to be contidered » 
poisons in masquerade i and instead of the pompom 
names of eau d*orj eau dhmuy and the Iike» I woukl 
have labels fixed on the bottles (in imitation 6[ Ra^ ) 
belais) with....poison for voj lord duke.«MpoiaoD for 
the Tiscount..*.poi8on for the countess* 

We livcy indeed, in so polite an age, that nothing 
goes down with us, but what is either imported fron \ 
France and Italy, or dig:nified with a iordgn appdh- 
tion. Our dress, must be entirely a ia mode de H* \ 
rU; and I will venture to ensure great success to tbe 
Monsieur taylor, who tells us in the puUic papers, 
that he has just been to France to see the neweit 
fashions* A dinner is not worth eating, if not served 
up by a French cook; our wines are of the same 
country, and the dram-drinkers of fashion are invited 
to comfort their spirits with rich cordials from Cham- 
berry, Neuilly, and I'lsle de Rhe. A plain man must 
undoubtedly smile at the alluring names which are 
given to many of these Hgiieurs, nor is it possible to 
guess at their composition from their titles* The 
virtues as well as the intent of viper water may be well 
known : but who would imagine, that jFiora Granatuy 
or BeUe de Mat should be intended only to signify a 
dram? For mf own part, i should rather have taken 
Maruaquino for an Italian fidler, and have concluded* 
that Jacomonoodi was no other thtui an opera-singer. 

But dram-drinking, however diffei-ent in the phrase, 
is the same in the practice, in eveiT station of life; 
and sipping rich coixliuls is no less detestable, than in 
the vulgar idiom bunging your eye. What signifies 
it, whether we muddle with eau de miiiefleurM or plain 
anniseed ? or whether we fetch our drams from the 
rich cordial warehouse, or the black-a-moor and stiil ? 
The lady of St* Jamcs*s, who paints her fiu:e with 
frequent applications of ooffee or chocolate water, 
looks as hideous as the trollop of Su Ciles's» who has 
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id on tl:e same colours by repeated half quarteiDs 
I gin royal. There are many customs among the 
real, ivhich are also practised by the lower soil of 
eople : and if persons of fashion wrap up their di*ams 
1 the disguise of a variety of specious titles, in this 
oo they are rivalled by the vulgar* IVIadam Gin has 
leen christened by as many names, as a German 
princess: every petty chandler's shop will sell you 
kky-blue^ and every night-cellar furnish you with Hol- 
land tape, three yards a penny. Nor can I see the 
difference between oil of Venus, spirit of Adonis, and 
Parfat Amour, for the use of our quality, and what 
among the vulgar is called Cupid's Eye-water, Strip 
xne naked, and Lay me down softly. 

To these elegant and genteel appellations it is, per- 
haps, chiefly owing, that drams are not confined mere* 
ly to the vulgar, but are in esteem among all ranks 
of people, and especially among the ladies. Many 
a good woman, who would start at the very mention 
of strong waters, cannot conceive there can be any 
harm in a cordial. And ^s the fair sex are more par- 
ticularly subject to a depression of spirits, it is no 
wonder that they should convert their apothecaries 
shops into rich cordial warehouses, and take drams 
by way of physic; as the common people make gin 
serve for meat, drink, and clouths. I'he ladies per- 
haps may pot be aware, that every time they have re- 
course to their hartshorn or lavender drops, to drive 
away the vapours, they in efTect take a dram ; and 
thi^y niay be assured, that their cholic, surfeit, and 
plague waters are to be ranked among spirituous li- 
quors, as well as the con^mon stuff at the gin-shop. 
TJie college of physici^is, in their last review of tjie 
London dispensatory, for this very reason expelled the 
Strong i^^ater, generally known by the soothing name 
of hysteric ufater ^ becau^ it was a lure to the /e« 
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male sex to dram it by authority, and to get tipsy 
Mecundum artem. 

If any of my fair readers have at all given into this 
pernicious practice of dram-diinking, I must intreat 
them to leave it off betimesi before it has taken such 
hold of them, as they can never shake off. For the 
desire of drams steals upon them, and grows to be 
habitual, by imperceptible degrees : as those, who are b 
accustomed to take opiates, are obliged to encrease gn 
the dose gradually, and at last cannot sleep without it. f <i 
The following letter may serve to convince them of jib 
the deplorable situation of a lady who covers her 
drinking und^r the pretence of mending her constitu- 
tion. 

To Mr. ToKVTu 

Sir, 

I HAVE the misfortime to be married to a poor 
sickly creature, who labours under a complication of 
disorders, and which nothing can relieve but a conti- 
nual course of strong liquors; though, poor woman! 
she would not else touch a dram for the world. Some- 
times she is violently troubled with the tooth-acb, and 
then she is obliged to hold a glass of rum in her mouth, 
to numb the pain : at other times she is seized with a 
racking fit of the cholic, and nothing will so soon give 
her ease as some right Holland's gin. She has the 
gout in her constitution? and whenever she feels a 
twitch of it, the only thing is sheer brandy, to keep it 
from her head : but this is sometimes too cold for her, 
and she is forced to drive it out of her stomach with 
true Irish usquebaugh. She is never free from the 
vapours, notwithstanding she is continually drinking 
hartshorn and water : and ever since she miscarried, 
she is so hysterical in the night time, that she never 
lies without a cordial-water bottle by her bedside. I 
bAvepM the apothecary above ^% ^unda for her in 
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c ; and his bill is laced down with nothing but 
epper-mint water, and the cordial draught re- 

rery diet must always be made heartening ; 
se it will do her no good. Tea would make 
-spinted, except she was to qualify every dish 
large spoonful of rum. She has a glass of 
in with bitters an hour before dinner, to get an 
i ; and her stomach is so poor, that when she 
le, she must force every bit down with a glass of 
a. We usually have a tiff of punch together 
vening: but the acid would gripe her, and the 
eep her awake all the night, if it was not made 
able with more than an equal portion of spirit, 
lotwithstanding the grievous complaint she 
ubours under, she is very hale; and her corn- 
is, to all appearance, as healthy and florid, as 
naid's ; except, indeed, that her nose and fore- 
e subject to red pimples, blotches, and break- 
t, which the apolhecary tells me are owing to 
Df a phlogistic humour in her blood. For my' 
)nsidering the quantity cf combustibles she 
ally pours down, 1 should imagine the fire in 
nach would kindle a flame in her countenance ; 
lould not wonder, if she looked as horrible as 
ho hang their face over a bowl of burnt bran- 
lap-dragon. 
I am. Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

Timothy Noggan. 
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No- LIV. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 0. 

Lusit ambiliter, donee jam sdevus apertam 

In rabiem verti csepit jocus Hot. 

Frolic ks for men of spirit onl^ fit, 

Where rapes are jests, and murdier is sh^er wit. 
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THE noblest exploit of a man of the town, the 
highest proof and utmost effort of his genius and plea- j:^ 
santry, is the frblick. This piece of humour consists i 
in playing the most wild and extravagant pranks, that ^ 
wantonness and debauchery can suggest : ahS^ is the i 
distinguishing characteristic of the buck and blood. 
These facetious gentlemen, whenever champagnie has 
put them in spirits, sally out " flown with insolence 
and wine*' in quest of adventures. At such a time, 
the more harm they do, the more they shew their wit; 
and their frolicks, like the miilh of a monkey, are 
made up of mischief. 

The frolick formerly signified nothing more thaii a 
piece of innocent mirth and gaiety: but the modem 
sense of the word is much more lively and spirTted. 
The Mohocks, and the members of the Hell-Fire 
Club, the heroes of the last generation, were the first 
who introduced these elevated frolicks, and struck out 
mighty good jokes from all kinds of violence and 
blasphemy. The present race of bucks commonly 
begin their frolick in a tavern, and end it in the round- 
house; and during the course of it practise several 
pretty pleasantries. There is a great deal of humour 
in what is called beating the rounds, that is in plain 
English, taking a tour of the principal bawdy-houses : 
breaking lamps, and skirmishes with watchmen, are 
very good jests ; and the insulting any dull sober fools, 
that ai*e quietly trudging about their business, or a 
rape on a modest woman, Sive )^^x^\:\i\«cVj S»s»>k9» 
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Whatever is in violation of all decency and order, is an 
Lquisite piece of wit : and in short, a frolick, and 
aying the devil, bear the same explanation in a mo- 
im glossary. 

It is surprising how much invention there is in these 
cploits, and how wine inspires these gentlemen with 
loughts more extraordinary and sublime, than any 
»ber man could ever have devised. I have known a 
hole company start from their chairs, and begin tilt- 
ig at each other merely for their diversion. Another 
me these exalted geniuses have cast lots, which 
lould be thrown out of the window ; and at another 
lade a bonfire of their cloaths, and ran naked into the 
reets. I remember a little gentleman not above five 
let high, who was resolved, merely for the sake of the 
*olick, to lie with the tall woman ; but the joke end- 
d in his receiving a sound cudgelling from the hands 
f his Thalestris. It was no longer ago than last 
winter, that a party of jovial templars set out an hour 
r two after midnight on a voyage to Lisbon, in order 
3 get good port. They took boat at the temple stairs, 
nd prudently laid in, by way of provisions, a cold ve- 
ison pasty and two bottles of rasberry brandy : but 
^hen they imagined they were just arrived at Graves- 
nd, they found themselves suddenly overset in Chel- 
ea-Reach, and very narrowly escaped being drowned. 
!*he most innocent fi-dicks of these men of humour 
re carried on, in a literary way, by advertisements in 
le news-papers, with which they often amuse the 
)wn, and alarm us with bottle conjurors, and persons 
'ho will jump down their own throats. Sometimes 
ley divert themselves by imposing on their acquaint- 
icc with fictitious intrigues, and putting modest wo- 
ken to the blush by describing Ihem in the public pa- 
ers. Once, I remember, it was the frolick to call to- 
ether all the wet nurses, that wanted a place : at ano- 
rer time, to summon several o\i \9^it£i^\i \ft \i\>s<^ 
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their male tabby cats, for which they were to expect 
a considerable price : and not long ago, by the proffer 
of a curacy, they drew all the poor parsons to St. Paul's 
coffee-house, where the bucks themselves sat in ano- 
ther box to smoke their rusty wigs and brown cas- 
socks. 

But the highest frolick, that can possibly be put in 
execution, is a genteel murder ; such as running a 
waiter through the body, knocking an old feeble 
watchman's brains out with his own staff, or taking 
away the life of some regular scoundrel, who has not 
spirit enough to whore and drink like a gentleman. 
The noblest frolick of this kind I ever remember, hap- 
pened a few years ago at a country town. Wiiile- a 
party of bucks were making a riot at an inn, and toss- 
ing the chairs and tables and looking-glasses into the 
street, the landlady was indiscreet enough to come up 
stairs, and interrupt their merriment with her imp*;r- 
tinent remonstrances ; upon which they im:mediateiy 
threw her out of the window after her own furniture. 
News was soon brought of the poor woman's death; 
and the whole company looked upon it as a very droll 
accident, and gave orders that she should be charged 
in the bill. 

These wild pranks are instances of great spint and 
invention : but alas 1 the generality of mankind have 
no taste for humour. Few people care to have a 
sword in their ribs for the sake of the joke, or to be 
beat to mummy, or shot through the head, for the di- 
version of the good company. They sometimes ima- 
gine the jest is carried too far ; and are apt to apply 
the words of the old fable, ^^ It may be sport to yoU) 
but it is death to us." For these reasons, a set of 
these merry gentlemen are as terrible to the oi*dinary 
part of the world, as a troop of banditti ; and an affair, 
which has been thought very high fun in Pall-Mallor 
Q)Kciit-Garden> has becu txc^Xed Vei ^ ^^x^ «R3aaas 
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lanner at Westminster-Hall or the Old Bailey. Our 
igislaturc has been absurd enou;;f!i to be very carciul 
f the lives of the lowest among the people ; and the 
ounsel for an highwayman would sooner plead dis- 
ress as an excuse for discharging his pistol, than 
nere wantonness and frolick. Nor do the govcrn- 
nents abroad entertain a better opinion of this sort of 
lumour : for it is but a few years since a gentleman 
>n his travels, whoAvas corapleating a town education 
)y the polite tour, shot a waiter through the head ; 
)ut the joke was so ill received, that the gentleman 
vas hanged within four and twenty hours. It would 
)e adviseable therefore for these gentlemen, since the 
;aste of the age is so incorrigible, to lay aside this high- 
ieasoned humour. For their pistol, as it were, recoils 
upon themselves; and since it may produce their own 
deaths, it would be more prudent not to draw their 
wit out of tlicir scabbards. • 

Our ladies of quality, who have at length adopted 
French manners with French fashions, and thrown off 
all starchness and reserve with the ruff and the far- 
dingale, are very fond ol* a frolick. 1 have, indeed, 
lately observed with great pleasure the commendable 
attempts of the other sex to shake off the shackles of 
custom ; and 1 make no doubt, but a libertine lady will 
soon become a very common character. If their pas- 
sion for gaming continues to increase in the same 
proportion that it has for some time past, we shall 
very soon meet with abundance of sharpers in petti- 
coats ; and it will be mentioned as a very familiar in- 
cident, that a party of female gamblers were seized by 
the constables at a gaming-table. I am also inform- 
ed, that it is grtjwn very common among the ladies to 
toast pretty fellows ; that they often amuse then selves 
with concerting schemes for an excellent froili k. A 
frolick «8, indeed, the most convenient name in the 
world to veil an intrigue : and \\. \^ ^ ^\^^v. ^i^v^^x^c^^S;. 
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husbands and fathers should ever oljject to it. I can 
see no harm in a lady's going disguised to mob it in 
the gallery at the play house ; and could not but smile 
at the pretty innocent wanton, who carried the jr.'ke so 
far as to accompany a strange gentleman to a bagnio; 
but when she came there, was surprised to find, that 
he was fond of a frolick, as well as herself, and offered 
her violence. But I particularly admire the spwrit of 
that lady, who had such true relish for a frolick, as to 
go with her gallant to the masquerade, though she 
knew he had no breeches under his domino. 

I most heartily congratulate the fine ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the age on the spirit, with which they pur- 
Sue their diversions ; and I look upon a bold fix>ricka8 
the peculiar privilege of a person of fashion. The la- 
dies undoubtedly see a great deal of pleasure in an in- 
trigue, and mimic the dress and manners of the cour- 
tesans very happily and facetiously ; while the gen- 
tlemen, among many other new fancies, have made 
the old blunder of the Merry Andrew appear no lon- 
ger ridiculous, and are mightily pleased with the co- 
mical humours of murder. The h*oIicks now in vogue 
will probably continue to be the amusements of the 
polite world for a long time: but whenever the fa- 
shion is about to vary, I beg leave to propose the fro- 
lick recommended, if I remember right, to the Duke 
of Wharton by Dr. Swift. " When you are tired of 
*« your other frolicks, I would have you take up the 
" frolick of being good ; and my word for it, you irill 
^t find it the most agreeable frolick yoU cter practised 
« in your life^ 
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No. LV. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 13; 

Nil obstat. Cob tibi pfen* videre est 

Ut nudam, ne crure malo, ne sit pcde turpi : 

Metiri posiis oculo latus « Hoki 

The taper leg, slim waist, and lovely side, 
Nor stays nor envious petticoat shall hide ; 
But full in sight the tempting bosom swell, 
While bucks with wond6r view the naked bdie. 

THERE oiiCe prfevailed amortg us a sett called 
the Adamite^) whose doctrine, like that of our present 
Moravians) Was calculated to comfort the fle^h as well 
aB the spirit; and many things, generally accounted 
indecent and iihmodest, were with them regarded as 
principles of religion* The chief article maintained 
by this sect was> that it was proper, like our great fbre- 
Tather Adam^ to go naked ; and the proselytes to this 
Faith came abroad in the public streets and open day- 
light without any cloathing. Blit this primitive sim- 
plicity did not agree with the notions of those dege- 
nerate days ; and the Ad^mities were looked upon as 
in intolerable nuisance. Their religion, like all others, 
was soon attended with persecution : and some of the 
converts were dragged naked at the cart's tail, some 
set in the stocks, and others sent to Bridewell. 

Since that remarkable period the male part of our 
Species have been decently covered ; but the female 
world has made several bold attempts to throw off the 
incumbrance of cloaths. Caps, handkerchiefs, tuckers^ 
and modesty -pieces have been long discarded ; and the 
ladies have continued every year to shed some other 
part of theit dress, as useless atid unomamentaK But 
these ai*c only half assertions of the female riights and 
natural liberty, in comp&i'ison to t!he project, which, it 
is thought> wiH be ripe for execution by tlte summer. 
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A set of ladies of the first &shioQ have agreed to found 
a sect of 

EVITES, 

who are to appear in public, with no other covering 
than the original fig-leaf. The primitive simplicity of 
appearance will be restored ; and though some may 
be censorious enough to imagine, that their confidence- 
arises from very different principles, it may justly be 
said of our ladies of quality, as of our first parents be- 
fore the fall, *^ They are naked, and are not ashamed." 

^ly country readers, and all those who live at a dis- 
tance from the polite world, may perhaps look upon> 
this scheme as merely fantastical and imaginary ; but 
nothing is more true. The milliners are at this 
time very busy in making up artificial fig-leaves, and 
adorning them according to the different fancies of the 
wearers. There is more taste displayed in contriving 
an elegant fig-Ieuf, than has hitherto been exerted in 
forming a genteel sword-kuot. Some have bunches 
of the gayest coloured ribbands dangling loosely from 
the stalk, others tassels of gold and silver-lace, and a 
few, designed for ladies of the highest distinction, 
bunches of diaiponds. This and the pompon, which 
it is said has been lately worn merely as a type of the 
fig-leaf, will make up the common dress of the whole 
female world: but if ever the weather should be too 
severe for the ladies to appear (as Bayes expresses it) 
in fiuria tiaturaiibusy they are to wear flesh-coloured 
silks with pompons and fig-leaves as usual. 

Tiiere are perhaps persons who, as they still retain 
some of the leaven of decency in their composition, 
will be startled at this project. I must own, however, 
that it does not appear to me to be in the least exti*a- 
ordinary or surprising : for, considering the present 
di*e99 oi our women of fasbioU) tU^v^ rcuxaixis no fur* 
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:r step to be taken, except absolute nakedness. The 
ys and petticoat have been so unmercifully pruned 
:1 cut away in order to discover latent beauties, that 
hose of the present mode were to fall into the hands 
our distant posterity, they would conclude, that the 
?sent race of women must have been a generation 
pigmies ; for they could never possibly conceive that 
;y were of common size, and wore any garments so 
le calculated either for use or ornament. If one 
ght judge by appearances, the small degree o£mo- 
sty that is left in the polite world, seems to be 
long the men ; and one is almost tempted to look 
' the rakes and persons of intrigue in the other sex. 
vas present a few nights ago at the representation 
the Chances; and when I looked round the boxes, 
d observed the loose dress of all the ladies, and the 
cat relish with which they received the high-sea- 
ned jests in that comedy, I was almost apprehensive 
at the old story of the outrage of the Romans on the 
bine women would be inverted, and that the ladies 
>uld rise up and comn)it a rape on the men. 
But notwithstanding all that may be said against 
s project for establishing nakedness, it is not with- 
t example^ Among tlfe Hottentots, a very wise and 
lite nation, the ladies at this day go quite naked, 
cept a loose mantle thrown over their shoulders, and 
ihort apron before instead of a fig-hra^'. It is also 
11 known, that the Spartans allowed their unmarri- 
women to wear a sort of loose robe, which at every 
nion discovered their charms through several open- 
js, contrived for that purpose. There would cer- 
nly be no harm in extending this liberty to the whole 
X ; and I am not in the least inclined to listen to the 
ilignant insinuations, that when a married woman 
deavours to look particularly tempting, it is not 
jrely to please her husband, but to captivate a gal- 
\U It may perhaps be further ob\tcX^d, \!ftax w« 
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northern climate is too cold to strip in : but this littk 
inconvenience is amply compensated^ by the security 
the ladies will create to themselves by taking such 
extraordinary liberties, and carrying matters so vei^ 
far, that it will be indecent even to reprehend them* 

There is, however, a very large part of the sex, for 
whom 1 am greatly concerned on this occasion: I 
mean the old and the ugly. Whatever the belles may 
get by this fashion, these poor ladies will be great suf- 
ferers. Their- faces arc already more than is agree- 
able to be shewn; but if they expose sickly skins fur- 
rowed and pursed up like a washer-woman's fingers, 
the sight will become too disgusting* During the 
present mode I have observed, that the display of a 
yellow neck or clumsy leg has created but few admi- 
rers: and it is reasonable to conclude, that when the 
new fashion begins to prevail universally, although our 
men of pleasure will be ^lad to see the young and 
bcautiiul (whom they would desire to take, into their 
arms,) stripping as futit as possible, yet they are not«o 
fond of primitive and original simplicity^ as to be cap- 
tivated by a lady, who has none of the charms of Lve, 
except h'cv nakedness* 

Some persons of more than ordinary penetratlou 
will be apt to look on this project in a political light, 
and consider it as a scheme to counterwork the mai'ri- 
age act. But as the chief ladies who concerted it, 
are already provided with husbands, and are known to 
be veiv \vcll affected to iho government, this do^supt 
appjar prohuble. It is more likely to be an artifice(^ 
the beauiies to make their superiority incontcstibkj 
by drawing in the dowdies of the sex to suffer by such 
an injurious contrast. However this may be, it is 
very certain, that the most lovely of the sex are about 
to employ the whole artillery of their charms against 
us, and indeed seem resolved to shoot us flying. On 
tij is occusioa it is to be hoi^) that the pi^cdce pf 
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inling, which is now so very fashionable, will be en- 
ely laid aside ; for whofever incriists herself ill paint, 
n never be allowed to be naked ; and it is sorely 
3re elegant fot* a lady to be covered even with silk) 
d linen, than to be daubed, like an old wall, with 
iiister and rough-cast. 

After this account of the scheme of our modish fe- 
ales now in agitation, which the reader may depend 
>on as genuine, it only remains to let him kno^v how 
amc by my intelligence. The Parliament of Wo- 
en, lately proposed, is now actually sitting. Upon 
eir first meeting, after the preliminaries were ad- 
sted, the whole housb natiit'ally resolved itself into a 
mmittee on the affairs of dress. The fig-leaf bill, 
e purport of which is contained in this paper, was 
ought in by a noble countess, and occasioned some 
ry warm debates. Two ladies in particular made 
veral remailiable speeches on this occasion : but they 
:re both imagined to speak, Hke our male patriots, 
ore fbr their own private interest than for the good 
thfc public. For one of these ladies, who insisted 
ry earnestly on the decency of some sort of cover- 
J, and has a very beautiful face, is shrewdly suspect- 
not to be so much above afl rivalry in the tuiTi and 
oportion of her limbs ; and the other, who was impa- 
nt to be undressed With all expedition, was thought 
l)e too much influenced by her knov^n partiality to a 
ourite mc/le, which wow lies out ofsight. The bill, 
^ever, waft passed by a considerable majority, anfd is 
ended to bt puft iQ force by midsummer day next 
suing. 
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d puzzle the most profound antiquary to dis- 
lat could g^ve birfh to the strange notions 
by fond nymphs and swains* I'he ^od of 
norc superstitious votaries, and is worship- 
more unaccountable rites, than any fabulous 
.tever. Nothing, indeed, is so whimsical as 
[nation of a pei*son in love. The dying 
carves the name of his mistress on the trees, 
fond maid knits him a pair of garters with 
us poesy ; and both look on what they do as 
charm to secure tlie affections of tlie other, 
ill rejoice to give his mistress a bracelet or a 

and she perhaps will take pleasure in work- 
i pair of nilBes- These tijey w ill regard as 
onds of love ^ but neither would on any tic- 
I the risk of ** cutting love," by giving; or re- 
ch a present as a knife or a pair of scissars. 
the picture of the beloved object constantly 
leart, is universally accounted a most ex- 
d never-failing preservative of affection : and 
;ourse of their amour, the mistress gives the 

her hair wove in a true lover's knot, or 
crooked nine pence with him, s!ie thinks 
sured of his inviolable fidelity, 
ew years ago there was pul)licly advertised, 
e other extraordinary medicines whose won- 
ilities' are daily related in the last page of 
papers, a most efficacious love powder; by 
espairino; lover might create affection in the 
the most cruel mistress. Lovers have, in- 
ys been fond of enchantment. Shakspeare 
sented Othello as accused of winning his 
la " by conjuration and mighty magic ;'* 
critus and Virgil have both intix)duced wo- 
eir pastorals, using charms and incantations 
r the affections of their sweethjjarts. In a 
iiiians, genii, wilchta, Ivxm^^V^Tv^ ^^^'vcw- 
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^ruments of magic s^nd ench^i^tment^ were Rx^i dis« 
covered by lovers, apd ei^pjoyed Ui the busiqes^ of 
love. 

But I never had a thorcjugh insight into alt this 
amorous sorcery, imiil 1 received th^ foJDo\vir\g; let- 
ter, which w^s sent me from the country a day or 
two after Valentine's day ; and I make no clouU? lv»t 
all true lovers most religiously performed the previous 
rites mcniiuncd by my correspondent. 

To Mr. Tmvn. 

Dear Sik, Feb. 17, ITSS, 

YOU must know I am in love with a very clever 
man, a Ixmdoncr ; and as I want to know whether it 
is my fortune to huve him, I have tried all the tricks I 
can hear of for that purpose. I have seen him several 
times in codee-grounds,. with a sword by his side; 
and he was once at the bottom of a tea-cup in a coach 
and six with two footmen behind it. I got up last 
May morning, and went into the fields to hear the 
cuckow ; and when I pulled off my left shoe, I foun^ 
an hair in it exactly the same colour witli his. BtU 
1 shall never furget what I did last Midsummer eYe« 
1 and my two sisters tiied the dumb cake together : 
you must know, two must make it, two bake it, two 
break it, and the third put it ur.der each of their pil- 
lows, (but you must not speak a word all the time,} 
and then you will dream of the man you arc to have. 
This we did ; and to be sure I did nothing, all nighjt 
but dream of Mr. Blossom. The same night, exact- 
ly at twelve o'clock, I sowed hempseed in our back 
yard, and said to myself, ^^ hempseed I sow, 
'< hempseed I hoe, and he that is my true-love come 
" after me and mow." Will you believe me? I look- 
ed back, and saw him behind me, as plain as ey^f 
could see himt After tbaX) 1 Xook ^ <;V:as3^ «^t|.im4 
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ed it, and tiifntrd k wrongs side out, aud hung it 
:ie fire upon the back of a cFratr; and very nkely 
sweetlieait would haTe come and turned it right 
n, (for I heard his step,) but I was fi*ightened» 
could not help speaking, whirh broke the charm, 
lewi^e sPuck up two Midbummer men, one for 
ielf, ur\d'o»efor him. Now if his had died away, 
should never have come together: but, I assure 
, his blowed, and turned to mine. Our maid 
ty tells me, that if I ga backwards, without speak- 
a word, into- the garden upon Midsummer eve, 
gather a rose, and keep it in a clean sheet of pa- 
, without looking at it, till Christmas day, it wilt 
.5 fpesh as in June ; and* if I then stick it in my bo- 
k, he thai is to be xxrf husband will come and take 
ut. JF I auY not m-diTied before the time comes 
ut again, B will certainly do it : and only mind if 
. jBlossemis not the man* 

have tried a great many other fancies, and they 
e all turned out right. Whenever I go to He in a 
jige bed,, r always tye my garter nine times round 
bed^yost, and knit; nine knots in it, and say to my- 
■y ** this knot r knit, this knot I tye, to see my love 
s he goes by, in his apparel and array, as he 
palks in every d^y*"^ I did so last holidays at my 
le's ; and to be sure I saw Mr. Blossom draw my 
tains, and' tuck up the clbaths at my bed's feet. 
isin Dtebby was manied a lUtle while ago, and she 
t me a piece of bride-cake to put under ray pillow ; 
i I had the sweetest dream... I tliought we were 
Bg to-be married' together. I have, many is the 
e, taken great pains to pare an apple whole, and 
trwards flung the peel over my head ; and it always 
s in the shape of the first letter of his sirname or 
istian name. I am sure Mr. Blossom loves me, 
:ause, I stuck two of the kernels upon my forehead, 
lie I thought upon him and vY\fc\u\i>a^tV3 ^Q^ts.\ss^i 
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papa wants me to have : Mr. Blossom's kernel stuck 
on, but the other dropt off directly. 

Last Friday, Mr. Town, was Valentine's day ; and 
I will tell you what I did the night before. I got five 
bay-leaves, and pinned four of them to the four cor- 
ners of my pillow, and the fifth to the middle; and 
then, if I dreamt of my sweetheart, Betty said we 
should be married before the year was out. But to 
msike it more sure, I boiled an egg hardy arid took out 
the yolk, and filled it up with salt ; and when I went 
to bed, eat it shell and all, without speaking or drink- 
ing after it. We also wrote our lovers names upon 
bits of paper, and rolled them up in clay, and put them 
into water ; and the first that rose up was to be our 
Valentine. Would you thit^ it? Mr. Blossom was 
my man: and I lay a-bed and shut my eyes all the 
morning, until he came to our house ; for I would 
not have seen another man before him for all the 
world. 

Dear Mr. Town, if you know any other way to try 
our fortune by, do but put them in your paper. My 
mamma laughs at us, and says there is nothing in 
them ; but I am sure there is, for several misses at 
our boarding-school have tried them, and ihey have 
all happened true: and I am sure my own sister 
Hetty, who died just before Christmas, stood in the 
church-porch last Mid-summer eve to see all that 
were to die that year in our parish ; and she saw her 
own apparition. 

Your humble servant, 

Akabklla Wuxmskt. 

T 
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No. LVII. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 

Dulse sodaliiium ! , *.... ,.. Martial, 

Now this is worshipful society. Shakspeare. 

THERE is no phrase in the whole vocabulary of 
modern conversation which has a more vague signi- 
fication than the words " good company." People of 
fashion modestly explain it to mean only thcniRcIves; 
and, like the old Romans, look on all othei^ as barba- 
rians. Thus a star or a ribband, a title or a place, 
denotes good company; and a man rihes in the esteem 
of the polite circle according to his rank or his rent- 
roll. This way of reasoning is so well known and so 
generally adopted, that we are not surprised to hear 
polite pei'sons complain at their return from the play, 
that the house was very much crowded, but that there 
was no company : though, indeed, I could not help 
smiling at a lady's saying she preferred St. James's 
church to St. George s, because the pews were com- 
monly filled with better company, 

1 propose at present to consider this comprehensive 
term, only as it respects a society of friends, who 
meet in order to pass their time in an agreeable man- 
ner. To do this the more effectually, I shall take a 
cursory view of the several methods now in vogue, by 
which a set of acquaintance endeavour to amuse each 
other. The reader will here meet with some very 
extraordinary inventions for this purpose ; and wlien 
he has fixed his choice, may try to introduce himself 
into that company he likes best. 

There is a ;:reat demand for wit and humour in 
some part of this metropolis. Among many he is 
reckoned the best company who can enliven his con- 
versation with strokes of iacetiousness) and (JLu ^I\^\l- 
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8pearc*s words) ^ set the table on a roar**' But as 
wit and humour do not always fall to the shskre of those 
who aim at shining in conversation, our jokers and wit- 
lings have wisely devised several mechanical ways of 
gaininij that end. I know one who is thought a very 
facetious fellow by the club of which he is a member, be- 
cause every ni^ht, as soon as the clock strikes twelve, 
he begins to crow like acock: another is accounted a 
man of immense humour, for entertaining his frienda 
with a burlesque hornpipe; and a third has tlie repu- 
tation of being excellent company by singing a song^ 
and at the same time playing the tune upon the table 
with his knuckles and ellM)w 9. Mimicry is, in these 
^cieties, un indispeiisible requisite in a good compa- 
nion. Imitations of the actors and other weIl*luiowa 
characters are veiy much admired; to which tbcy 
have given the appellation ot taking off. £ut the mi- 
mic is by no means limitted to an imitation of ths 
human specicrs: for an exact representation of the 
brute creation will procure hiin infinite applause* Ve* 
ry many of these wits may be met with in different 
quaiters of the town ; and it is but a week ago, since 
I was invited to pass the evening with a society>whi£li> 
alter a display oi their several talents, I ^und to con- 
sist of a dc^, a cat, a monkey, an ass, ai\d uncouple of 
dancing b'rarii. 

1 cannot help lookln^: with some veneration. on tiift 
wit exerted in societies of this sort, since it has the 
extraordinary quality of never creating either disgusli 
or satiety. Tliey assemble every ui^ht, tell thcsanuf 
sione'ji repeat the same jokes* sing the same songs ;r 
and tiiey are evei> ni^ht attended with the same ap* 
pUmse and nn-n i.-^-ient. Considering how much their 
wit is ubjd, it IS snrpasinjj;, tl^at it sliould not be worn 
out. Somelimes, lioHtver, vi\c of the society makes 
a new acquisiiioii, winch is immediately tlirown intft 
tbc common stuck o[ hum^\xv)vx&4c.^\^\s^vi.'^.4jbi\^f* 



part of tbe euterX^i^i^^nt qf the evoning* A 
eai»Q 0^ thia c«;5t lately shewed (ne yfi'iih great 
he post§.crii}t of a letter, \xi which his cprrespon- 
promised him hug;e fun the i^n^i tin;ie he should 
ipa, for he had gQt two new storied) and three or 
excellent sopgs from oixe of the actors^ 
lese are certainly very agreeable ^lethods of pass* 
he evening, apd must please all persops, who 
my relish tor wit ai^ hun\aiu\ But tjiese powers 
t«:rtaining are not every where the standard of 
company. There are ];)lacesi in which he is the 
:Qmpany^ who drinks most* A boon companion 
t down as a ri^e^ that *' talking spoils con versa* 
' A bumper is the argument ; aivi his first care 
promote a brisK circiUation of the bottle. He 
a his esteem for an absent friend by toasting hina 
mmper extraordinary ; and is frequently so good 
9yal a subject, as to diiiak hi$ p:>a]esty'9 health in 
unts. If he is desired to sing a catch, he sliU 
i the ^&aia point in view, aud gives a sopg wrote 
i^g^nipus a style, that U obliges the eompany to 
iff a glairs at ^he §nd of ev^ry stan^. If he tcUks» 
f " healths five iathom deep," or [^ late haixlboui 
another sipt of joUy fellows i and ha takes care^ 
iukk VQund of tpasts, to, supply the v*i?t of oliser 
rsation. 

»ve ever thought the invention of toasts very use- 
d ii;^enipu&i They at once piromote hard drink- 
ing serve as a kind of memovial of every glass 
ij^s been draAk: they also furnish those with 
fsatiop, who have nptbiag to. say ; or at leasts by 
)ing all other topics* put the whole company on 
U S^sid^s all this^ three ojr four vouuds or toasts 
I mai^y are met together, must unavoidably lift 

aU into good coKipaay. These are no small 
tages to society ; not to mention the wit and 
Uy ooQ^ed m many toasta^ 
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Toasts are doubtless Very useful and entertaining : 
but the M^isest institution ever made in drinking soci- 
etieSf is the custom of appointing what is called an L 
absolute toast-master. The gentleman invested tvith ^ 
this dignity is created King of the Company ; and, ^ 
like other absolute monarchs, he commonly makes k^ 
great use of his power. It is particularly his office to 
name the toast, to observe that every man tosses oflf 
his bumper, and is in every respect good company. 
He is also to correct all misdemeanors; and com- J( 
monly punishes an offendtr by ' sconcing him a bum- }g 
per;' that is, in the language of hard di inkers, not || 
unmercifully denying him to add another to it of per- L 
haps double the quantity. For offences of a very v 
heinous nature, the transgressor is ordered a decan- L 
ter of water, or a tankard of small beer- The privi- ij 
lege of inflicting a bumper is exerted almost every rao- ' 
mcnt: for there is hardly any sort of behaviour, whicli f 
doe* not produce this punishment. I have knovm a fi 
mwr sconced for drinking, for not drinking, for sing- L 
ing, for talking, for being silent, and at length scon- 
ced dead drunk, and made very good company. 

But none of these qualiiications above-mentioned) 
constitute good company in the genteel part of the 
worki; Polite assemblies neither aim at vi it and fcu- 1 
mour, nor make the least pretence to cultivate society. > 
Their whole evenings arc consumed at the eard-tablej \ 
without the least attempt at any other conversation 4 
than the usual altercations of partners between the 1 
deals. Whist has destroyed conversation, spoiled j 
society, and " murdered sleep." This kind of gt)od 
company is'as ridiculous, and more insipid than either 
the society of witlings or hard-drinkers. Tossing off 
bumpers is as rational, and an employment infinitely 
more joyous, than shuffling a pack of cards an whole ( 
night: and puns, jokes, and mimicry, however stale 
Mi)d repeated, furnish the company with conversation f 
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tniich use and variety, as the odd trick and four 
>nours. 

ich are the agreeable evenings passed at White's 
3ther coffee-houses about St. James's. Such is 
lappiness of assemblies, routs, drums, and hurri- 
s: and without gaming, what insipid things are 
masquerades and ridottosl At such meetings, 
nan, who is good company, plays the game very 
. knows more cases than are in Hoyle, and often 
esses some particular qualifications, which would 

great recommendation to him any where else. 
;ad of meeting together, like other companies, with 
sire of mutual delight, they sit down with a design 

1 the pockets of each other : though, indeed, it is 
ronder, when one has stripped the other of two or 
e thousand pounds, if the successful gamester 
ks the person he has fleeced very good company. 
y what has been said, il appears that the notion 
ood company excludes all useful conversation ; 
:h, in either of the above-mentioned societies, 
Id undoubtedly be despised as stupid and pedan- 
, The witlings have too lively a genius, and too 
m an imagination, to admit it; the boon compa- 
is can join nothing but love to a bottle ; and among 
lestei's, it would, like sleep, be " mere loss of time, 
hindrance of business." Yet an accomplished 
nber of either of these societies is called good 
ipany: which is just as proper an expression, as, 
)rding to sergeant Kite, Carolus is good Latin for 
jen Anne, or a stout beating. But a set of people, 
) assemble for no other purpose than to game, 
e, in particular, so very bad a title, to the denomi- 
on of good company, that the appear to me to be 
very worst. 

) 
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Q^cunaue iniptidicus, adultet-, ganto 
grande conMaverat, quo Hagitiinn ai 
prxtcrea, omnes undique parricidae, s 
ciU| aut pr> faciis judiciium timente! 
atque lingua perj'.irio ct sanguine ci 
omhes, quos Hagitium, egcstas, cons 
hat. 

Would you, like Catpline's, an am 
Go ransack White's, the taverns, a 
l*res8 evet-v buck and bbnd, renow 
For wenching, gamblijig, tighiing, 

A MISFORTUNE, which 
the other day, sufficiently convinco 
veniencj3 arising fro in tl»e indiscri 
ed in our presft-gangfe ; \v)io ]>ay i 
those who plead protection from tl 
ture, than a bailiff's follower. I \\ 
reader think that 1 was pressed 
Dtvil (tliat is the mcsscnj^er of t 
was carried off as he was j^oini^- wii 
noisseur to the press. Learning a 
niucli importance, that (in my opi 
of the lowest retainers to it shou 
molestation; and it gives nie ronc' 
loyal subject, that even a ballad-sin 
of blctody news, should be interrupt 
vocations. I have in vain endtavoi 
manuscript again: for, though 1 ca 
one of my papers of almost as niu 
the nation, as the fitting out a fleei 
lors were so regardless of its inei 
that after mucu enquiry 1 detecte( 
Devil in conjunction) lighting ihei 
JoiF aie-house by Puddle-Dock. 
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This irretrievable loss to the public, as well as my- 
elfy led me to consider, whether some method might 
lot be thought of, to raise sufficient forces for the 
leet and army, without disturbing poor labourers and 
lonest mechanics in their peaceful occupations. I 
lave at length, with great pains and expence oi 
bought, hit upon a scheme^ which will effectually 
nswer that end ; and without fuither preface shall 
ly it before the public. 

I would propose, that every useless member of the 
ommunity should be made of service to his country, 
y being obliged to climb the ropes, or carry a mus- 
[uet; and every detrimental one should be preventeil 
rom injuring his fellow-subjects, and sent to annoy 
he common enemy. To begin with the country. 
Their is no occasion to rob the fields of their hus- 
landmen, or to fetch our soldiers, as the Romans took 
heir dictator, from the plough. It is well known, 
hat every county can supply us with numerous re- 
Tuits, if we were to raise them ovx of that idle body 
tailed country 'squires ; many of whom are born only 
or the destruction of game, and disturbance of their 
leighbours. They are mere vegetables, which -grow 
ip and rot on the same spot of ground ; except a few 
lerhaps, which are transplanted into the Parliament 
House. Their whole fife is hurried away in scamper- 
ing after foxes^ leaping five-bar gates, trampling upon 
ibe farmei-s' com, and swilling October. As they are 
by their profession excellent marksmen, and have 
been used to carry a gun, they might employ their 
powder to more purpose in fetching down a French- 
man than a pheasant; and most of them might be 
incorporated among the cavalry, or formed into light- 
bodied troopA, and mounted on their own hunters* 
They might also be of great use in maroding, or 
^tting in forage : and if they would follow an enemy 
ifith the same alacrity and defiance of danger that 
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they foHow a (ox, they might do prodigic 

In a pursuit. The greatest danger woul 

a fox should perchance cross them in 

they would be tempted to run from thei 

the sake of a chace ; and we should h 

desert, or (in the language of fox-hunter 

If the country is infested with these u 

noxious animals, called 'squires, this mt 

less over-run with a set of idle and misc 

lures, which we may call Town 'Squires. 

eoon levy a very numerous army, were 

into it eveiy vagrant about town, who, n 

lawful caUing, from thence takes upon 

title of gentleman, and adds an Esq. to 1 

very large corps too might be formed fror 

at the inns of court, who, under the pn 

'lowing the law, receive as it were a sai 

ing nothing at all. With these the se' 

play-house and coffee-house critics, and 

body of them called The T< wn, may 

rank; and though no great exploits ca 

from these invalids, yet (as they are oJ 

whatever) they may at least serve in t 

Falstaff's men, as " food for powder." 

But a very formidable troop might b< 
that part of them distinguished by the m 
The fury of their assaults on drawers a 
And the spirit displayed in storming a 
be of infinite service in the field of battk 
recommend it to the general to have the 
ciplined; lest they should shoot some 
comrades, or perhaps run away, merel; 
of the joke. Under proper regulatior 
gentlemen would certainly be of use. 
some thoughts of recommending to the 
the bloods among those brave resoluti 
ployed, aa thief-takers* But they may i 
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Irier pur|)ose8 m the army: and what may we not 

opect from such intrepid heroes, who, for want of 

opportunity to exert their prowess in warlike skir- 

■lishes abroad, have been obliged to give vent to their 

courage by breaking the peace at home ? 

Every one will agree with me, that those men of 
honour, who make fighting their business, and cannot 
kt their swords rest quietly in their scabbards, shopld 
be obliged to draw them in the service of his majesty, . 
What might we not expect from these furious Draw- 
cansirs, if, instead of cutting one another's throats, 
their skill in fU'ms was properly turned against the 
enemy I A very little discipline would make them ad« 
nirable soldiera : for (as Mercuiio says) they are al- 
ready " the very butchers of a silk button." I have 
known one of these duellists, to keep his hand in, 
tmploy himself every morning in thrusting at a bit 
•f paper stuck against the wainscot ; and I have heard 
another boast, that he could snuff a candle with .his 
pistol. These gentlemen are, therefore, very neces- 
iary to keep them in continual action ; for otherwise 
they would breed a kind of civil war among theiiw 
lelvea, and rather than not fight at all, turn their wea- 
pons upon one another. 

Several Irish brigades, not inferior to those of the 
same country in the service of the French king, may 
be formed out of those able-bodied men, which are 
called Fortune-hunters. The attacks of these daunt- 
less heroes have, indeed, been chiefly levelled at the 
other sex: but employment may be found for these 
knight-errants, suitable to their known firmness and 
intrepidity; particularly in taking places by storm, 
where there is a necessity for ravishing virgins, and 
committing outrages upon the women- 

But among the many useless members of society, 
there are none so unprofitable as the fraternity of 
gamesters* I therefore think, that their time would 
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be much belter employed in handling a musket) thai* 
in shuffling a pack of cards, or shaking the dice-box. 
As to the sharpers, it is a pity that the same desterity, 
which enables them to palm an ace, or cog a die, is 
not used by them in going through the manual ex- 
ercise in the military way. These latter might, in- 
deed, be employed as marines, or stationed in the 
West Indies ; as many of them have already crossed 
. the seas, and are perfectly well acquainted with the 
plantations. 

l*he last proposal which I have to make on this sub- 
ject, is to take the whole body of Free-thinkers into 
the service. For this purpose, I would impress all 
the members of the Robin Hood Society ; and in con- 
sideration of his great merit| I would further advisei 
that the Clare-Market orator should be made chaplain 
lo the regiment. One of the favourite tenets of a Free* 
thinker is, that all men are in a natural state of warfiire 
with each other: nothing, therefore, is so proper for 
him, as to be actually engaged in a war. As he has 
no squeamish notions about what will become of him 
hereafter, he can have no fears about death : I would, 
therefore, always have the Free-thinkers put upon the 
most diangerous exploits, exposed to the greatest heat 
of batUe) and sent upon the Forlorn Hope* For, 
since they confess that they are born into the world 
for no end whatever, and that they shall be nothing 
after death, it is but justice, that they should be anni- 
hilated for the good of their country. 
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No. LIX. THURSDAY, MARCH 15. 

Monstra eveneniuft aoihi ! 

Introiit in zdes ater alieaus canis ' 

Anguis per impluvium decidit de tegulis I 

Galliha cccinit ! Txji. 

What urihickf prodigies have befallen us ! A strange black 
A&g came into the house ! A Bnak« fell from tile tilM 
through tbe sky-light ! A hen crowed, 

Mr. VUkge to Mr. Tovm. 

Dear Cousin, March 3, \7$§. 

I WAS g^atly entertained with yo»r lade re- 
BCtions on tJm sevcpal brariches of magic erapSo^red m 
vt affairs of love t 1 iiave myadf been ver^ iatelfr 
■xHig the aeers of visions and dreamers of dreams ; 
od hope you will not be displeased at an account of 
orteats and progxioslics fuU as eKtravagaot, tiiotigh 
icy flie not aU owing to the same cairse, as those of 
our correspondexkt Miss Aral^ella Whifliasey. You 
lust know, covsiti, that I am just r^etunSied fram a vi- 
it of a fortmgbt to an old aunt in the north ; where I 
'as nigbtily diverted with the traditional stipierstifioDs 
rhich are most religiously pNn(*served in tliefaoKuilf, as 
lM.y have been delivered down (tisDe out of nsnd) 
wok th^r sagacious grandmothers. 

When i aa^rtved, 1 jfoood the mistress of the house 
ery busily employed* nvilh Imt two daughters, in Bati- 
ng an horse-shoe to the threshold cf the door. This, 
[iey toid me, was to guard against the spiteful ide- 
igns of an aid woman, who was a witch, and had 
hreatened to do the family a mnschief, because one of 
sy young cousins laid two straws across. ^ see if the 
dd hag could walk over them. The young lady as- 
ared noe, that she had several times ibeard Cloody 
2iiippiefnuttQimgto hecself ; aad to be sunt jshs w» 

l3 
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•aying the Lord's Prayer backwards. Besides, t 
old woman had very ofttn asked them for a pin : 
they took care never to gire her any thing that i 
sharp, because she should not bewitch them. Tl 
afterwards told me many other particulars of this Id 
the same as are mentioned with infinite humour 
the Spectator: and to confirm them, they assured i 
that the eldest miss, when she was little) used to h 
fttS) until the mother flung a knife at another 
witch (whom that devil had carried off in an b 
wind) and (etched blood from her* 

When I was to go to bed, my aunt made a tl 
sand apofog^es for not putting me in the best rooi 
the bouse ; which (she said) had never been laic 
«ince the death of an old washer-woman, who wal 
•very night,and haunted that room in particular* T 
fancied that the old woman had hid money somewh 
and could not rest, until she had told somebody : 
my cousin assured me, that she might have had i 
to herself; for the spirit came one night to 
bed-side, and wanted to tell her, but she had kot < 
rage to speak to it. I learned also, that they hi 
Ibotman once, who hanged himself for love ; am 
walked for a great while, until they got the parse 
lay him in the Red Sea. 

I had not been here long, when an accident 1 
pened, which very much aJarmed the whole fan 
Towzer one night howled most terribly ; which w 
sure sign, that somebody belonging to them wi 
die. The youngest miss declared, that she had h< 
the hen crow that morning ; which was unother i 
prof^nostic. They told me, that, just before ui 
died, Towaser howled so for several nights toget 
that they could not quiet him ; and ray aunt hearci 
death-wutch tick as plainly, as if thtre had been t c 
in the room : the mai*.l too< who sat up with I 
Jieard a bell toll at the top of the stairs^ the very 
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vient the breath went out of his body. During thi^ 
diacourse* I overheard one of my cousiins wliisper the 
other« that she was afraid their maninia would not live 
long ; for she smelt an ugly smell, like a dead carcase* 
Tbey had a dairy -maid, who died the very week ader 
•n hearse had stopped at their docnrin its way to church: 
mnd the eldest miss, when she was but thirteen, saw 
her own brother's ghost, (who was gone to the West- 
lodiea) walking in the garden, and to b^ sure, nine 
nKmths after, they had an account, that he died on 
board the ship, the very same day, and hour of the day^ 
that miss saw his apparition. 

I need not mention to you the common incidents, 
which were accounted by them no leas piT>phetic. If a 
cinder popped from the fire, they were in haste to c;xa- 
onine whether it was a purse or a coffin. They were 
aware of my coming long before I arrived, because 
thes^had seen a stranger on the grate. I'he yoqngest 
mraB will let nobody use the poker but herself; be- 
cause, when she stirs the fire, it always burns bright, 
If hich is a sign she will have a brisk husband : and 
she is no less sure of a good one, because she gene- 
Tttlly has ill luck at cards. Nor is the candle less ora- 
cular than the fire : for the 'squire of the parish came 
one night to pay them a visit, when the tallow wind- 
ing-sheet pointed towards him ; and he broke his neck 
soon alter in a fox-chace. My aunt one night ob- 
served wilh great pleasure a letter in ilm candle; and 
the very next day one came fram her son in London* 
We knew when a spirit was in the room, by the can- 
die burning blue : but poor cousin Nancy was ready 
to cry one time, when she snufied it out« and could 
not blow it in again ; though her sister did it at a whiff, 
and consequently triumphed in her superior virtue. 

We had no occasion for an almanack or the weatl^er- 
glass* to let us know whether it would rain or shine. 
Que evening I proposed to ride out with my cousins 
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the next day to see a gentleman's house in theneigk- 
boiirhood ; but my aunt assiured us it would be wet» 
she knew very well from the shooliu)); of ber corn* B&« 
sides, there was a great sjuder crawling up the chim- 
uey ; and ttie blackbiixl in the kitclien began to siog, 
which were botli of them certain forerunners of rain* 
liut the most to be depended on in this case* is a 
tabby cat, which usually lies basking on tbe park>ur 
hearth. If the cat turned her tail to the fire^ we were 
to have an hard frost; if the cat licked her tail, rain 
would certainly ensue. They wondered what stran- 
ger Ihey should sec : because puss washed hei* foot 
over her left ear. I'he old lady complained of a cold, 
and the eldest daughter remarked} it would go through 
the family ; for she obbervcd, that poor Tab had sneea- 
ed several times. Poor Tab, however, once flew at 
one of my cousins ; for which she had like to have 
been destroyed, as the whole family began to tiiir.k fAiC 
was no other than a wilch. 

It is impossible to tell you the several tokenSf by 
which they know whether good or ill luck will kappm 
to them. Spilling the salt, or laying knives acioesiaie 
every where accounted ill omens ; but a pin with the 
he»id turned towards you, or to be followed by a strange 
do^, I ibuiid were very iucky. I heardoiie of my cousins 
tell the cook-maid, that she boiled away all ker sweeU 
hearts, because she had let her dish-water boU aver* 
The same young lady one morning came down iohtr 
breakfast with her cap tiie wrong side out ; which tbe 
mother observing, charged her not to alter it all day^ 
for fear she should turn luck. 

Dut^ above all, I could not help remarking the vari- 
ous prognostics, which the old Udy and her daughters 
used to collect from almost every part of t lie body* A 
wmte speck upon tbe nails made them as sure of a gift 
as if they had it already in their pockets. The eldest 
ftisier is to have one husbasd laore than the youngest} 
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se she has one wrinkle more in her forehead ; 
le other will have the advantage of her in the 
er of children, as was plainl)r proved by snapping 
fing:er-joints. It would take up too much room 
down evenr circun) stance, which I observed of 
>rt during my stay with them : I shall therefore 
jde my letter with the several remarks on other 
of the body, as far as I could learn them from 
>rophetic family: for as I was a relation, yoQ 
I they had less reserve* 

he head itches, it is a sign of rain. If the head 
, it is a profitable pain. If you have the tooth- 
you do not love true. If your eye*brow itchea, 
^ill see a stranger. If your right eye itches, yoa 
ry ; if your left, you will laugh : but left or rigl>t 
d at night* If your nose itches* you will shake 

with, or kiss a fool, drink a-glass of wine, run 
»t a cuckold's door, or mi&J^ tbem all four* If 
right ear or cheek bums, your left friends are 
g of you. If your elbow itches, you will 
e your bed-fellow. If you*' right hand itches, 
ill pay away money ; if your left, you will receive* 
ir stomach itches, you will eat pudding* If your 
itches, butter will be cheap when grass grows 
If your side itches, somebody is wishing for 

If your gartering place itches, you will go to a 
;e place. If your knee itches, you will kneel in a 
^e church* If your feot itches, you will tread 
itrange ground* Lastly, if you shiver, somebody 
king over your grave* 

I amj dear cousin, yours, &c* 
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•^....^Hsec ego mecum 

Compressis agito labris, ubi, quid datur oti, 

Illudo Chstrtis, 

Let not a -wonl escape the lips... but hist... 
Aad tkink in tUeace on the ru&es of whitt. 

WHOEVER has had occasion often ' 
through Holbora, must have taken notice of a 
eook's shop with the following remarkable ins 
over tlie door; Kidder's Pastry-School. I 
curiosity to enquire into the design of this^ex 
nary academy^ and found it was calculated to 
young ladies in the art and mystery of ta 
cheese«cake6. The scholars were, indeed, cl 
the lower class, exoept a few notable young 
the city, with two or three parsons daughters 
the oountry, intended for service. As hou! 
accomplishments are now quite out of date am 
polite world, it is no wonder that Mr. Kidder 
share in the education of our young ladies of < 
and I appeal to any woman of fashion, whetl 
would not as soon put her daughter apprenti 
washer-woman, to learn to clear-starch and 
fine linen, as send her to the pastry -school t( 
structed in raised crust and puff paste. T( 
dames of old, indeed, were not ashamed to mal 
arts their study : but in this refined age w€ 
sooner expect to see a kitchen-wench th 
Hoyle*s Treatise on Whist, than a fine lady 
ing receipts for making puddings, or poring < 
Complete art of Cookery. 

The education of females is at present hap 
vated far above the ordinary employments of 
tic economy ; and if any school is wanted for 



ppovement of young ladies, I may ▼enture to »y, it 
ehouid be a school for whist. Mr* Hoyle used, indeed^ 
to wait on ladies of quality at their own houses to give 
them lectures in this science: but as that learned 
master has left off teaching, they can have no instruct 
tions but fix>m his incomparable Treatise; and this, 
I am afraid, is so abstruse, and abounding with tech- 
nical terms, that even those among tlie quality, who 
are tolerably well grounded in the science, are scarce 
able to unravel the perplexity of his cases, which are 
many of them as intricate as the hardest proposition 
in Euclid* A school for whist would, thereiore, be 
of excellent use ; where young ladies of quality might 
be gradually instructed in the various branches of 
lurching, renouncing, finessing, winning the ten-ace, 
and getting the odd trick, in the same manner as 
common misses are taught to write, read, and ytork 
at their needle. 

It seems to be a strange neglect in the education 
of females, that though great pains are taken to make 
them talk French, they are yet so ignorant of the En- 
glish language, that before they come to their teens, 
they can scarce tell what is meant by lurching, revok- 
ing, fuzzing the cards, or the most common terma 
now in use at all routs and assemblies. Hence it 
often happens, that a young lady is almost ripe for a 
gallanttand thoroughly versed in the arts of the toi- 
let, before she is initiated into the mysteries of tb« 
card-table. I would, therefore, propose, that our de- 
moiselles of fashion should be taught the art of card- 
playing fram their cradles ; and have a pack of cards 
put into their hands, at the usual time that the bratft 
•f the vulgar people are employed in thumbing their 
horn-book* The mind of man has been often compar- 
ed (before it has received any ideas) to a white piece 
of paper, which is capable of retaining any impression 
afterwards made upon it. In like manner, I wouM 
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consider the minds of those infants, which are boni 
into a well-bred family, as a blank pack of cards, ready 
to be marked with the pips and colours of the suits: 
at least I am confident that many of them, after they 
are grown up, have laid in very few ideas beyond them. 
What therefore Mr. Locke recommends, that we 
should cheat children into leannng their letters by 
making it seem a pastime, should be put in practice 
in every polite nursery ; and the little ladies may be 
taught to distinguish ace, deuce, Sec. as soon as they 
couid great A, little a, and the other letters of the 
Chris-cross row : as to the four honours, they will 
readily learn them by the same method that other 
children get the name of dogs, horses, &c. by look- 
ing at their pictures. After this, in order to coq;^- 
plete her education, little miss (when of a proper 
age) should be sent to the whist-school, or have 
lessons from private masters at home. She may now 
be made to get by heart the laws of the game, read a 
chapter in Lioyle, and be catechised in laying and 
taking the odds : and in process of time, she may be 
set to solve any of Hoyle's hardest cases, or any of 
the pro|}ositions in his Doctrine of Chances ; for which, 
(as Mr. Hoyle himself tells us) no more knowledge 
of arithmetic is required, than what is sufficient to 
reckon the tricks, or score up the game. 

All sciences appear equally absti*use to the learner 
at his first setting out : but I will venture to say, that 
the science of whist is more complex in itself than 
even Al ;ebra or the Mathematics. The Ass*.% Bridge 
in Euclid is not so difficult to be got over, nor the 
Logarithms of Napier so hard to be unravelled, as 
many of Hoyle's cases and propositions : as an in* 
stance of wiiich, take the following most obvious and 

easy one: A and B are partners against C and D* 

A and B have scored three, and want to save their 
lurci;!* C ^indD are at Short Can'ye: and consequently 
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th sides play for two points. C has the deal, and 
ms up the knave of hearts. C asks his partner D, 
lo refuses. B has the lead, and runs his strong 
lit, spades, two rounds, with ace and king. Adiscards 
B weakest suit, diamonds. Then B forces his partner, 
leads a strong club, which B refuses. A forces B, 
bo by leading spades, plays into A's hand, who returns 
club, and so they get a saw between them. After 
lis A leads through C's honours. B finesses the 
n, and plays a spade, which A trumps. Now B by 
ying behind C's king and knave of trumps makes 
le ten-ace with ace and queen; and A having the 
mg trump brings in his thirteenth club. Conse- 
uently A and B get a slam against their adversaries 
/and D, and score a single game towards the rubbers. 
Since, therefore, this science is attended with so 
auch difficulty, the necessity of a school for whist is 
ery evident : and if the plan of education, above pro- 
posed, was put into execution, I will venture to pro- 
lounce, that young ladies, who can now scarce be 
rusted at any game beyond One and Thirty Bone- 
\ce, or Beat the Knave out of Doors with the maid 
servants, would be qualified at twelve years old to 
nakeone at any card-table in town; and would even ex- 
:el their mammas, who have not had the same advan- 
tage of education. Many an husband, and many a 
parent, I am sure, have had reason to lament, that 
their wives and daughters have not had the happiness 
of so early an instruction in this branch of female 
knowledge : and I make no doubt, but several board- 
ing schools will lie set up, where young ladies may 
be taught whist, brag, and all kinds of card-work. 
How many ladies, for want of such a school, are at 
prcsekit shut out from the best company, because tley 
know no more of the game than what is called Wlitc- 
Chupel play I In order therefore to remedy this defi- 
ciency as far as possible, I would further reco'mcaeiv4L 
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it to Mr. Hoyle, or some other eminent artist, (in 
imitation of Messieurs Hart and Dukes, who profess 
to teach grown gentlemen to dance) to advertise, that 
grown gentlewomen may be taught to play at whist 
in the most private and expeditious manner ; so that 
any lady, who never before took a cai^ in hand, may 
be enabled in a very short time to play a rubber attbt 
most fashionable routs and assemblies. 
W 
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Coelum ipsum petimus stultitia Hoi. 

E'en Heav'n we covet by preposterous rules. 
And form t'ourselves a Paradise of Fools. 

IT is observed by the French, that a cat, a priest, 
and an old woman are sufficient to cmistltute a reli- 
gious sect in England. So universally, it seems, are 
learning and genius diffused through this island, that 
the lowest plebeians are deep casuits in matters of 
faith as well as politics ; and so many and wonderful 
are the new lights continually bi^eaking in upon us, 
that we daily make fresh discoveries, and strike out 
unbeaten paths to future happiness* The above ob- 
servation of our neighbours is in truth rather too full; 
for a priest is so far from necessary, that a new spe- 
cies of doctrine would be better received by our old 
women, and other well disposed good people, from a 
layman. The most extraordinary tenets of religion 
are very successfully propagated under the sanction 
of the leathern apron, instead o£ the cassock : every 
comer oi the town has a barber^ masoDj bricklayer. 
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or some other handicraft teacher ; and there are al- 
most as many sects in this metropolis, as there are 
parish-churches. 

As to the old women, since the passions of females 
arc stronger in youth, and their minds weaker in age, 
than those of the other sex, their readiness in embra- 
cing any principles of religion pressed on them with 
particular earnestness and vehemence, is not very 
wonderful. They hope, by the most rigid demeanor 
in the decline of life, to make amends for that un- 
bounded loose given to their passions in their younger 
years. The same violence, however, commonly ac- 
companies them in religion, as formerly actuated 
them in their pleasures; and their zeal entirely eats up 
their charity. They look wilh a malevolent kind of 
pity on all who are still employed in worldly under- 
takings, *• carry prayer books in their pockets," and 
piously damn all their relations and acquaintance with 
texts of scripture. I know an old gentlewoman of 
this cast, who has formed herself as a pattern of 
staid behaviour ; and values herself for having given 
up at three-score the vanities of sixteen. She de- 
nounces heavy judgments on all frequenters of pub- 
lic diversions and forebodes the worst consequences 
from every party of pleasure. I have known her fore- 
tell the iniin of her niece fix>m a country -dance: nay, 
she can perceive irregular desires flaming from a gay 
coloured top-knot, and has even descried adultery it- 
self lurking beneath the thin veil of a worked apron, 
or beaming from a diamond girdle-buckle. 

But we might perhaps suffer a few good old ladies 
to go to heaven their own way, if these sects were not 
pernicious on many other accounts. Such strange 
doctrines arc very apt to unsettle the minds of the 
common people, who often make an odd transition 
from infidelity to enthusiasm, and become bigots 
from arrant free-thinkers. Their faith however, it 
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may be well imag'med, is not a saving faith ; i 
are worked up to an adoration of the Creator 
the same slavish principle that induces the Ind 
worship the Devil. It is amazing how strong 
opei-aies on these weak creatures, and how < 
canting, whining rascal can mould them to h 
pose. I have known many a rich tradesman ' 
led and threatened out of his subsistence, and \ 
and unhappy family at last lectured into the 
house. Thus do these vile hypocrites turn 
convert's head to save his soul ; and deprive 
all happiness in this world, under pretence of sc 
it to him eternally in the next. 

Nothing can do religion more injury, thai 
solemn mockeries of it. Many of these sects 
almost entirely of battered prostitutes, and per 
the most intanious character. Reformation i 
chief pretence : wherefore the most abandone< 
are, of whom they make proselytes, the nior 
pride themselves on their conversion. I n 
ber a debauched young fellow, who pretended 
den amendment of his principles, in order to 
his shattered fortune. He turned Metbodiri 
soon began to manifest a kind of spiritual foi 
for a pious sister. He wooed her according 
directions of the rubric, sent her sermons inst 
billet-doux, " greeted her with an holy kiss,** s 
tained his mistress by appearing in every re$ 
thorough devotee. Rut alas I the good geni 
could never be prevailed on to comply with re 
ordinances, or appear any more at church or 
ing after the performance of the marriage cere 
The lowest of the vulgar also, for their par 
ends, frequently become sectaries. They avail 
selves of a mock conversion to redeem their lo 
ractera; and, like criminals at Rome, mak 
church a sanctuary for villainy. By this artific 
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recomniend themselves to the charity of weak but 
vrell-mefaiiug chiistians, and often insinuate them- 
selves as iiervants into Methodist families* 

Le Sage, with his usual humour, represents Gil 
£las as wonderfully charmed with the seeming sanc- 
tity of Ambrose de Lamela, when he took him into his 
service ; and Gil Bias is even not offended at his re- 
missness the very first night, when his new servant 
tells him, that it was owing to his attending his devo- 
tions : but it soon appears, that this sly valet had been 
employed in concerting tlie robbery of his master. 
A due attention to religion is so rare a quality in all 
rauks of people, that I am far from blaming it in ser- 
vants : but when I see their religion shewing itself in 
laziness, and observe them neglecting their common 
business under the pretext ofi>erforming acts of supe- 
rerogation, I am apt to question their sincerity, and 
to take every servant of that kind for a mere St. Am- 
brose* An old Moravian aunt of mine, of whom I 
bave formerly made worthy mention, would never 
liave any servants, who did not belong to the society 
of the United Brethren. But so little did the good 
lady's endeavours, to preserve virtue and a spirit of 
devotion in her house succeed, that the generality of 
the men fell into evU courses, and most of the pious 
jBiaterhood loft the family with big bellies. 

i would not be thought to deny my fellow-subject 
fuU liberty of conscience, and all the benefits of the 
Tpleration-Act ; yet I cannot help regarding these 
veaky if not illtmeant divisions from the established 
oburcb, as a dangerous kind of Free-thinking ; not 
WQ shodting indeed as the inipious avowal of atheism 
^and infidelity, but often attended with the same bad 
CGOsequences. A religion, founded on madness an^ 
-«qthu6iasm, is almost as bad as no religion at all ; and 
TKbgiX is worst, the unhappy errors of particular sects 
«ig^{K)«c t|)e pwpe8t religion in the viotUl \o \)ckit %ra^ 

M 2 
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of unbelievers* Shallow witlings exercise their 
talents for ridicule on matters of religion, and h 
to atheism and blasphemy in order to avoid bi] 
and enthusiasm. The absuitlities of the sect 
strengthen them in their ridiculous notions, and 
duce many other evils, as will appear from the k 
ing short history. 

In the glorious reign of Queen Elizabeth i 
resided in these kingdoms a worthy lady, c 
Religion. She was remarkable for the sweetnc 
' her temper, which was cheerful without levity 
grave without moroseness. She was also pa 
larly decent in her dress, as well as behav 
and preserved with uncommon mildness the i 
est regularity in her family. Though she 1 
noble genius, led a very sober life, and att< 
church cc^nstantly every Sunday, yet in those 
she kept the bebt company, was greatly adi 
by the Queen, and was even intimate with most i 
Maids of Honour. What became of her fami 
not known: but it is very certain, that they 
at present no connection with the polite worid. ! 
a£Eirm that the line is extinct : though I have ii 
been told, that the late bishop Berkley, and the pi 
bishops of ...•..• and •.••••• are descended from the 
dpal branches of it, and that some few of the £ 
are resident on smsdl livings in the country. 

We are told by a certain fashionable author 
there were formerly two men in a mad-house i 
.ris, one of whom imagined himself the Father 
the other the Son. In like manner, no sooner di 
good lady Religion disappear, but she was perso 
by a crazy old beldam, called Superstition. Bt 
cheat was instantly discovered: for, instead o 
mild discipline, with which her predecessor rule 
family^ she governed entirely by severity, i 
wheels^ gibbctft> svrotd) &t« «ql^ iv^:^^ Instc 
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•heerfulness, she introduced gloom ; was perpetually 
crossing herself with holy water; and, to avert the 
terrible judgments of which she was hourly in fear, 
she compiled a new almanack, in which she wonder- 
fully multiplied the number of red letters. After a 
miserable life she died melancholy mad, but left a will 
behind her, in which she bequeathed a very considera- 
ble sum to build an hospital for religious lunatics ; 
which I am informed, will speedily be built on the 
same ground, where the foundery, that celebrated 
Methodist meeting-house, now stands. 

Superstition left behind her a son called Atheism, 
begot on her by a Moravian teacher at one of their 
love- feasts. Atheism soon shewed himself to be a 
most profligate abandoned fellow. He came very 
early upon town, and was a remarkable blood. A- 
mong his other frolicks he commenced author, and is 
said to have written in concert with lord Bolinbroke. 
After having squandered a large fortune, he turned 
gamester, then pimp, and then highwayman ; in which 
last occupation he was soon detected, taken, and 
thrown into Newgate. He behaved very impudently 
in the condemned hole, abused the ordinary whenever 
that gentleman attended him, and encouraged all his 
fellow-prisoners, in the Newgate phrase, to die hard^ 
When he came to the gallows, instead of the psalm, 
he sung a bawdy catch, threw away the book, and bid 
Jack Ketch tuck him up like a gentleman. Many of 
his. relations were present at the execution, and shook 
their heads, repeating the words of Mat in the Beg-^ 
gar's Opera, ** Poor fellow ! we are sorry for you ^ 
^ but it is what we must all come to.'/ 
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Qualem cereris vult esse sacerdos. Juv. 
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What female though to papal modes they run. 
Would brook the life and manners of a nun. 

HAVING lately informed my readers,, that tHc 
Female Parliament is now sitting, I shall proceed to 
lay before them the substance of a debate that hap- 
pened in the committee of Religion, and which was 
unexpectedly occasioned by a motion that was made 
by Miss Grave-airs. This committee had long 
been looked upon as useless, but for form sake conti- 
nued to meet, though it was adjourned immediately: 
But one day, there being more members presentthan 
usual, the chair-woman was no sooner in the chair, 
than the lady abovementioned addressed her in the 
following speech : 

XADAM, 

IT is with no less surprise than concern, that I 
reflect on the danger, to which the greater part of my 
sex, either through ignorance or choice, are now ex- 
posed ; and I have the strongest reason to believe, that 
nothing but the vigorous and timely resolutions of 
this wise assembly can prevent them from changing 
their religion, and becoming Roman 'Catholics. What 
subject can be more interesting and important to t?s, 
whether we consider ourselves as a Committee of Re- 
ligion, a Parliament of Women, or an Assembly of 
Protestants ? Was such a design to be carried into 
execution, the free use of our tongues would be taken 
away; we should never be suffered perhaps to speak 
to the other sex, but through grates and bars; and 
this place of our assembly would probably be the a- 
Jbode of nuns and friars, ^ul \^%X ^oxx ^V^c^vid think 
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rne thus alarmed without reason, I shall now laf be» 
fore you the grounds of my complaint; that, if it is 
Kiot too late, we may prevent the evil, or, if it is, we 
may remove it. 

My fears are grounded on those remarks that have 
long been made on the dress of the sex. Constant 
as the men have stiled us to the love of change, little 
bave they imagined, that popery was invariably the 
object, to which every innovation was designed to 
lead. So long ago as when, to the honour of our sex, 
u queen was upon the throne, it was the fashion, as 
yfc may learn from * Pope, for the ladies to wear upon 
their breasts a flaming Cross. The same fashion has 
been transmitted to the present times. What, Ma- 
dam, is this, but downright popery ? In the catholic 
countries they are contented with erecting crucifixes 
in their roads and churches ; but alas ! in this protes- 
tant kingdom, crosses are alike to be seen in places 

sacred and profane, the court, the play-house and 

(pardon me, ladies) this venerable assembly itself is 
not without them. I am apt to suspect, that this he- 
terodox introduction of the cross into the female dress 
had an higher original than the days of queen Anne, 
whose affection for the church was very well known* 
It seems rather to have been imported among us, to- 
gether with the Jesuits, by the popish consorts of the 
first or second Charles: or perhaps the ladies first 
w.ore it in complaisance to the English pope Joan, 
queen Mary. I'his much is certain, that at the same 
time our pious reformer queen Elizabeth expelled the 
cross from our altars, she effectually secured the 
necks of our ladies from this superstition, by the in- 
troduction of the ruff. 

♦ Upon her breast a sparkling cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss, and Infidels adore. 

Sape of the Lock. 
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The next part of our dress that I shall mention, l- 
which savours of popery » is the capuchin. This gar- I- 
ment in truth has a near leserablance to that of the f 
friar, whose name it bears. Our grandmotht;rs had 
ah^eady adopted the hood, their daughters by gradual 
advance introduced the rest ; but far greater improve- 
ments were still in store for us. We all of us re- c 
member, for it is noi above two years ago, how all co- ' 
lours were neglected for that ot i)urple. In puri)ie • 
we r>;lowed from the hat to the shot- ; and in such re- 
quest were the ribbands and silks of that favorite co- ■ 
lour, that neither the milliner, mercer, nor dyer him- 
self could answer the demand. Who but must think, 
that this arose from popish principles ? And though it 
mav be ureed, that the iidniired Fannv, who fii*st in- 
troduccd it, is no nun, yet, you all may remember, 
that the church of Rome herself has been stvled the 

« 

Scarlet, or, as some render it, the Purple Whore. 

But to prove indisputably our manifest approaches j 
to popary, let me now refer you to that fashionable \ 
cloak, which (sorry I am to see it) is wore by the far ■. 
greater part even of this assembly, and which indeed j 
is with great propriety styled the Cardinal. For were ' 
his holiness the pope to be introduced among us, he 
would almost fancy himself in his own conclave ; and -i 
Tvei'e I not too well acquainted with my sisters prin- j 
ciples, I myself should be induced to think, that to » 
tijose in such grave attire nothing but a cloysterand . 
a grate was wanting. As to those of gayer colours* 
you need not be told, that there are white and grey 
friars abroad as well as black ; and as the English are ] 
so remarkable for improving on their originals, we ^ 
shall not then be suiprised at the variety of colours ^ 
that appear among us. ^r^ 

It has been whispered too, that some of my sisters 
have been so fond of their monkish austerities, as to *qj 
have their he^ds shaved. This I do not aver to my 7^^^ 
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ifvn knowledge ; but if it is so, they still condescend 
[> wear artificial locks : though it would not be at all 
t.range, it they also should soon be laid aside, as they 
•Tc already prepared for it by leaving oif their caps. I 
►tiall only desire you still farther to refiect, how fashi- 
onable it is for the ladies to shine with borrowed faces ; 
ind then I believe you will readily allow, that their 
rotaries, the men, are in great danger also of being 
leduced to popery ; since do they not already, by the 
»mpliinents they pay to a painted face, address an 
.mage and adore a picture ? 

What has now been si.id, will induce you, I hope^ 
to pay a proper regard to the following resolutions; 
which, I humbly move, m?y be agreed to by this com- 
mittee, and represented to the house. 

Resolved, 
That it is the opinion of this committee, that, in or- 
^er to prevent the growth of popery, no garments 
shall for the future be imported, of popish make, or 
distinguished by popish names. 

Resolved, 
That in order to inforce a due obedience, every one 
shall be obliged to practise the austerities of the sect 
they imitate ; so that, for example, the Cardinals shall 
be compelled to lead a single life, and the Capuchins' 
to go bare-foot. 

Lastly, 
It is recommended, that as a farther sanction to the 
bill proposed, every offender, who shall be deemed in- 
oorrigible, shall be banisjied from all routs and trans- 
ported to her country seat for seven winters. 

This motion was strongly seconded by Lady 
Mend'em; who urged in it's support, that to her cer- 
Uui knowledge, many of the sex very frequently as- 
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sembled at one another's houses, and p 
the Sabbath, where mass books were act 
fore them, and the warmest adoration ] 
small pictures or painted images, which, 
resembled some kin^ and queens that 1 
canonized: and the offerings that wei 
made at their shrines, would (she said)b 
moderate computation, to exceed those t 
merly made at the tomb of Thomas a ] 
|. added, that afler the catholic custom, 

[ fasted on those nights, or, if they suppe< 

only on fish. 
.1 The chief speaker on the other side of 

^ was lady Smart, one of the representativ 

nor-Square; who, by the bye, was stron| 

of being a prejudiced person; her enem 

^ ing that she had charms, which could al 

wi error itself. Nobod) , she said, could su 

T'r of inclining to popery, who observed the 

all discovered to a single life. The us 

noxious garments were allowed to be mar 

at least were innocent : and the cry agaii 

) ■ was sure, could only be raised by the old i 

since nothing could be so fantastic, as not 
pretty woman. 

Her ladyship was joined by the beam 
but they being few, their objections wer 
and the motion was carried. The next c 
on receiving the report, afler some deba 
the resolutions, and a bill was ordered to 
and brought in accordingly. Though 
' , time they were ol opinion, nem. con. the 

leaf bill took placey these restrictions w( 
needless. 
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£t nati natorum, et qui nascentur ab illis. ViVLm 

From a long line of Grandams draws his blood. 
And counts his great great Grandsires from the flood. 

To Mr. TotvTu 

>x n 9 Cambridge, April 4* 

IF you are a true sportsman, and have the ho« 
KHir of the turf at heart, you must have observed with 
;he utmost concern,- a late account in the news-paper, 
:hat ** White-Nose died at Doncaster of a mortifica* 
ion in his foot." An article of this nature, and at 
Hich a time, must strike a damp on all gentlemen 
t>reeders; and for my part I cannot help looking on 
the present races at New-market, as funeral games in 
honour of the memory of White-Nose. The death 
of a stallion of such consequence is a public calamity 
to all knowing ones in the kingdom ; nor does such 
ein accident biing with it the least consolation ; e». 
pecially since it is not the fashion to pit the lives of 
horses, as well as men, against each other. 

Italian gi^y-hounds, Dutch lap-dogs, monkeys, and 
maccaws, have been honoured with monuments and 
epitaphs. But a race-horse as much surpasses these 
RiaignifiGant animals, as White-Nose was superior to 
i pack-horse : and I cannot but think, that an obelisk 
("wkh a proper inscription drawn up by Messieurs 
Heber and Pond) should be erected near Devil's-Ditch 
or Choak-Jade on New-market Heath, in honour to 
his memory. With what astonishment might we 
th«n read of his powerful deep rate, by which all the 
bepsefr that ran against him were no-where? With 
what rapture shoukl we then recount his rapid victo- 

roLm II* * 
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ries in the fields (more surprising than 
duke of Marlborough) by which he vwi ' 
won Chipping-Norton, won Lincoln, woi 
But, above all, we should admire the 
which flowed in his veins, and with re 
template the illustrious names of his 
great, great grandsires and grandams. 
the least flaw in the Blood of White-Ni 
and his epitaph might conclude, in imit 
famous one on the Duke of Newcastle's 
*^ that all the sons were remarkable sta 
^ the daughters excellent breeders." 

The pedigree of our race-hoi'ses have 
preserved with as much care and exac 
tree of descent among the family of a Sps 
or Polish nobleman ; nor does the Welc 
greater honour from proving himself th< 
i sin to Cadwallader or Caractacus throug 

of David Ap Shenkins, Ap Morgans, 
Ap Prices, than the horse by being half 
Godolphin Bai*b, or full cousin by the < 
the Bloody Shouldered Arabian. The 
no less curious in the breed of their hoi 
the greatest honours to those, that be 
Circus hollow. They even erected n 
their memory ; of which Lypsius gives 
ing remarkable instance. ClarUsime la^ 
\\ Roma olim vidi et exscripsi. In ined 

■■' dextra baculuniy mdatra fiabulum tenet 

I duo stmt aasiUentea egtd cum gemina inscrij 

^ Mfi09 AquilonU vicit cxxx. aecundas i 

; tertia* tutii xxxvii.*.Aiteram..Hir/dnus^ «A 

vicit cxiv. aecundoM tuUt Ivi. tertiaa tuUt : 

itague i^unm hie JSrfdnutn^ atque adeo eji 

hnemm I could wish that the same hone 

■^ . .to our horses : 1 %vould at least prof 

nameS) pedigrees, and a list of the plau 
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%orious horses, should be inscribed on the posts of all 
c^ourses, where they have made themselves famous* 
"Xhese memorials might serve to perpetuate the re- 
nown of our racers, and would furnish posterity with 
Cfc more complete history of the turf than the Sports- 
znan's Calendar. 

You will undoubtedly observe, Mr. Town, that in 
^he extract concerning horses, with which I have just 
presented you from Lypsius, a man is also mention- 
ed ; the account of whom would, if modernized^ run 
in the following terms : '^ In the middle of the monu- 
^ ment stood a man with a whip in his right handy 
** and a feed of com in his left." Hence it iippears, 
that the Romans intended to do honour to the chario- 
teer as well as the horses ; and it is u pity, tliat we 
do not also imitate them in this particular, and pay 
equal respect to our jockeys. The chariot-race waa 
not more celebrated among the ancients, tliun the 
hose-race is at present ; and the Circus at Rome never 
drew together so noble an assembly as the modem 
course. Nor do I see any reason, why Theron should 
be more applauded for carrying oif the prize at Elis 
or Pisa, than Tom Marshal for winning the plate at 
York or New-market. I'he charioteers of old were, in- 
deed) composed of the greatest princes and persons 
of the first rank, who prided themselves on their dex- 
terity in managing the reins, and driving their own 
chariots. In this they have been imitated by several 
of our modern gentry, who value themselves on being 
excellent coachmen : and it is with infinite pleasure, 
that I have lately observed persons of fashion at all 
races affect the dress and manners of grooms. And 
as gentlemen, like the ancient charioteers, begin to 
enter the race themselves, and ride their own horses, 
it is probable, that we shall soon see the best jockeys 
among the first of our nobility. 
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That the encomiums of the horse tAxnk 
quentljr be enlarged on* without entering 
praises of the jockey, is indeed something wo 
when we consider how much the beast is b 
direction, and that the strength and flectness < 
nous or Driver would be of no use without the 
^nesty of the rider. Large sums have beei 
an horse running, accidentally without doub 
wrong side of the post; and we knoving-oi 
Town, have frequently seen great dexterity 
nagement ext rted, in contriving that one oi 
horses in the field shouldbe distanced. The jo 
indeed, so great a share in the success of 
that every man, who has ever belted live p( 
acquainted with his consequence ; and does i 
to be told, that the victoi7 depends at least 
on the rider as the hurse. 

I cannot he]p agreeing with lady Pentwea: 
farce, that '' if thei'e was as much care take 
^' breed of the human species, as there is in ths 
** and of horses, we should not have so many p 
** formed animals us we daily see anioi.g i 
every thorough sportsman very well knows, 
much art is required in bringing up a jocke 
beast he is to ride. In every respect the si 
must be had to keep him in wind ; and he m 
Bke manner dieted, put in sweats, and exer 
bring him down to a proper weight. Much 
upon the size of the man as well as hors< 
rider of the same dimensions with a grenadi< 
no more be fit to come upon the turf as a jock 
an awkward thing taken out of the shafts o 
could ever appear at the starting post as a rac 
This is obvious to every one; and I could i 
smiling at what my landlord at the White fi 
the other day to a little fellow-commoner of S 
(who would fain be thought a knowing one) 
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of compliment: ^ My worthy master, said the land- 
^ loitl, it is a thousand pities you should be a gowns- 
^ man, when you would have made such a special 
•* post-boy or jockey." 

My chief inducement to write to you at present 
Mr. Town, was to desire you to use your endeavours 
to bring the jockey into equal esteem with the animal 
he bestrides ; and to beg that you would promote the 
settling an established scheme for the preservation of 
bis breed. In order to this I would humbly propose, 
that a stud for the jockey should be immediately built 
near the stables at New-market ; that their genealo- 
gies should be duly registered; that the breed should be 
crossed as occasion might require, and that the best 
horsemen, and of the lightest weight, should inter- 
marry with the full sisters of those Miho had won most 
plates ; and, in a word, the same methods used for the 
improvement of the jockeys as their horses. I have" 
here sent you the exact pedigree of a famous jockey^ 
taken with all that care just now prescribed: and I 
doubt not, if my scheme was universally put in exe- 
cution, but we should excel all other nations in our 
horsemen, as we already do in our horses. 

TO RIDE THIS SEASON, 

AN able Jockey, fit to start for match, sweep-stakes, 
or king's plate; well sized; can mount twelve stone, 
or strip to a feather ; is sound wind and limb, and free 
from blemishes. He was got by Yorkshire Tom, out 
of a full Sister to Deptford Nan ; his dam was got by 
the noted Matchim Tims ; his grandam was the Ger- 
man Princess ; and his great grandam was daughter 
to Flanders Moll. His sire won the king's plate at 
York and Hambleton, the lady's subscription purse at 
Nottingham, the give-and-take at Lincoln, and the 
sweepstakes at New-market. His grandsire bcAt 
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Dick Rogers at Epsom, and Burford, and Pat 
M<^utt*em over the Curragh of Kildare. His | 
grandsirey and great great grandsire, rode for I 
Charles the Second: and so noble is the blood, w 
flows in this Jockey's veins, that none of his & 
were ever distanced, stood above five feet fivi 
weighed more than twelve stone. 
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Canes legates misere, 

Ut sese eriper^nt hominiim contumelils. PHi 

Hounds, pointers, mastiffs, lap-dogs sue for help, 
With many a doleful howl, suid piteous yelp. 

RETURNING the othcrnight ftx)m the c( 
house, where I had just been reading the * Vot 
found myself on a sudden oppressed by a drowsi 
that seemed to promise me as sound a repose ii 
gjreat chair, as my dog already enjoyed by the fire- 
I willingly indulged it; and had hardly closed my 
before I fell into the following dream : 

Methought the door of my room on a sudden 
open, and admitted a great variety of dogs of all 
and sizes, from the mastiff to the lap-dog. 1 
surprised at this appearance ; but my amazemen 
much encreased, when I saw a large grey-houn 
Tancing towards me^ and heard him thus addres 
in an human voice. 

• A bill had been broug^ht into parliament, for layins 
iqxm-dog^s. 
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^ You cannot, Sir, be ignorant of the panic that 
prevails among all our species, on account of a scheme 
now on £oot for our destruction. That shuglutr, 
which was formerly made an\png the wolves of this 
land> and in which our ancestors bore so large a shaJre* 
is now going to be revived amongst us. I for my 
X}vm pai*t, have no hopes of escaping, as you will easily 
judge when you hear my case. My master owes his 
subsistence to his labour, and with his wages can just 
maintain me and his three children. In return, I now 
and then afford him a comfonable meal, by killing 
Jiim a rabbit in the squire's warren, or picking up an 
hare, on a Sunday morning;. The other services i 
render him, are of equal importance to him, and plea- 
sure to myself. I am his constant companion to the 
.field in the morning, and back again at night: he 
knows that his cloaths and his wallet are safe in my 
keeping ; and he is sure to be roused on any midnight 
jalarm, when I am in the house. 

It is with horror I reflect on the numbers of my 
relations, who will swing their last, and against whom 
this law seems, indeed, to be levelled. Is is not enough, 
that our merits are neglected, and thought inferior to 
those of a slow-footed race, who inhabit a spacious 
kennel in the squire's yard, and who are as many 
hours in killing an hare as we are minutes? Yet they 
•arc kept by the great, attended by the noble, and every 
day treat^ with horse-flesh ; while I live among the 
poor, am threatened by the rich, and now probably 
shall be destroyed by public authority. 

I cannot deny, but that the favour of the ladies is 
frequently extended to a small and degenerate race; 
who though they bear our name, may very properly 
be styled the fribbles of our species. It is true, they 
• areofforeign extraction, which alone is snfliicient merit; 
and seem, indeed, to be as -much preferred by the deau 
miondc to -our English grey-hounds, as their country- 
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men in the Hay-market are to our English ringerii 
But tlioiigh this breed is so diminutive, that 1 myself 
have coursed one of them for an hare, yet I will ven- 
ture to pronounce, that be the tax what it will, not i 
l*ldo in the land will be sacrificed to the laws* 

Our request to you is to display our merits to the 
world, and convince mankind of the innocence of oor 
intenlions, and the hardships that we already labour 
under. Thou^^h I have enlarged on my own case, I 
have the honour to address you in the name of allmj 
brethren ; such of them, I mean, as think themselves 
endangered by this scheme for our destruction. At 
the same time, we desire you to apprize the public of 
the hazard they may run, by coming to an open rup- 
ture ; since, in such a case, the masti& and the buU- 
do*^s arc determined to join their forces, and will seU 
their lives at the dearest rite." 

This last resolution was confirmed by a general 
growl. After which, I was thus accosted by another 
of the company, of the pointing-breed* 

^< Little did 1 think, that the pains I have taken, 
and the blows I have suffered, to perfect me in the art 
I profess, would have been thus requited* Having 
lost the best of masters by an accident from his gun, 
which I can scarce ever think of without an howl, I 
have now, like my friend Smoker, the misfortune to 
live with a poor man. A misfortune I must call it: 
since, alas i he will not be able to save me from ihe 
halter, by paying my ransom. He too, 1 am afraid, 
will be reduced to beggary; since, at present, I and 
his gun are his chief support. If he is deprived of 
me, and thereby prevented fix>m what the rich mali- 
ciously term poaching, his best resource will be to 
dispatch himself with his gun before he surrenders it, 
or to hang himself with the same rope tliat ties up me. 
When I was a puppy, I was every day fed in the 
kitchen, and caressed in the parlour: and I have now 
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« hvetherf that always poiatsior tiae best of company* 
What though om* race has been fpeques^ly reproach* 
cd I What though ive, together with the spamela* 
teve been accused, I do not say wrongfully > of crouch^ 
ing to our enemies, and licking the hand that beats 
ua ? la not tliis every day pcactifled among your spe- 
cies ? And is it not countenanced by the greatest ex- 
uuples ? In fawning and flattering we are by no 
means singular ; and crouching and cnnglug are not 
confined to tbe brute species* 

^ I \«ry heai'tiiy second the request of my friend ; 
and I doubt not but the arguments you will use in our 
behalf will be able to divert the 8toimthattl>reatensus» 
This you may be assured of, that if my life is spared' 
Ihroi^h your means, it shall be devoted to your ser* 
vice ; and you shall sup as often as you please on a 
brace of birds." 

This speech was attended with a bark of applause ; 
aiid I was next accosted by a lap-dog, who, after dc^ci* 
foUy shaking his ears, began the following harangue i 

^ Though I am aware, that many of my species 
wDl remain unhurt by this scheme devised for our 
deatnictioD, yet I have on my own account, great rea* 
SOD to be ahumed* I was born indeed in a noble &« 
mily in St. James's Square, but unfortunately was» 
withiu these three months, resigned over to my pre* 
sent mistress, an old maid, who has been through her 
whole life as frugal of her money as her favours. Sbo 
is> indeed, so very saving, that I have more than once 
been beat for lapping up her breakfast cream ; and it 
was but last week, that I was severely corrected for 
devouring a sheep's heart, for which, she had been to 
market herself. Such a mistress will undoubtedly sa» 
orifice me to this cruel tax ; and though you may per- 
haps imagine, that the loss of life in these circum- 
stances is not much to be regretted, yet death is a 
terrible remedy, and a living dog is better than a dead 
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lion. But if some of our species must perish, sardf 
a regard should be had to national merit; and the 
storm should first fall on those foreign intruders, who 
by the flatness of their noses, are supposed to be of 
Dutch extracUon. If the ladies also have any regard 
for the honour of their country, or any love remain- 
ing for us, it becomes them to take our case into con- 
sideration. And I make no doubt, since the female 
parliament is now sitting, (if you, Sir, would but draw 
up a petition in our favour,) as the other sex have ta- 
ken necessary precautions for the preservation of the 
game) the ladies would in their turn bring in a bill for 
tlie preservation of lap-dogs." 

Various were the arguments, that many others 
used in their own behalf. The mastiff insisted on the 
protection he afforded us, and the terror he struck Into 
thieves and house-breakers. Kino^ Charles's black 
favourites came fawning upon me, and hoped that 
their breed might be preseiTed in deference to the 
taste of so witty a monarch. I could not help smil« 
ing at the argument made use of by a bull-dog from 
Norfolk ; who declared, that he was so instrumental 
to the miith of the country, that he firmly believed 
they would never part with him: but begged at the 
same time, that if sentence must pass, it might be 
changed into banishment, and that Spain (where bull- 
feasts are held in so much honour) might be the place 
of his transportation. 

The eloquence and gesture of my four-footed visi- 
tors had such an influence over me, that I was just 
going to answer them in the manner they could msh; 
when my own dog on a sudden jumped into my lap^ 
and roused me from my dream. 
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No. LXV. THURSDAY, APRIL 34. 

Nee tamen indignum est, quod vobis cura placendi, 
Cum comptos habeaiit saccula nostra viros. Ovx», 

Blame not the belles, since modem times can shew, 
That ape of female foppery, call'd a beau. 

To Mr. Town, 

Sib, 

AS no one has a greater respect for the fair sex 
han myself, I was hij^hly pleased with a letter insert- 
id some time ago in your paper, ndiculing the detest- 
kble use of paint among the ladies. This practice is, 
ndeed, too general ; and for my part, when I meet a 
blooming fresh-coloured face in town, I no more take 
it for the real face belon- ing to the lady, than I ima- 
g;ine Queen Anne's portrait delineated on a sign-post 
to be her Majesty's flesh and blood. 

But this fashion is not confined to the ladies* I 
am ashamed to tell you, that we are indebted to Spa- 
nish wool for many of our masculine ruddy com- 
plexions. A pretty fellow lackers his pale face with 
as many varnishes as a fine lady ; and it is well known, 
that late hours at the card-table, amusements at Had- 
dock's, immoderate draughts of Champagne, and 
sleeping all night upon a bulk, will strip the most 
healthy complexion of it's roses. Therefore, to re- 
pair the loss, they are obliged to substitute the un- 
wholesome disguise of art for the native hue of a 
vigorous constitution. 

I must leave it to you, Mr. Town, or your ingeni- 
ous correspondent, to enlarge upon this subject ; and 
will only just appeal to the ladies, whether a smooth 
fair face is a proper recommendation of a man to their 
favour i and whether they do not look. \i\^ii x^cw^*^ ^\ 
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the other sex as a contemptible sort of rivals, vrl 
pire to he thought charming and pretty ? As i 
females are also conscious, that they thtmsclve 
deavour to conceal by art the defects of nature, 
are apt to suspect those of our sex, wno are so 
solicitous to set off their persons : and, indeed, I 
it will be found, upon examination, that most o: 
pretty fellows, who lay on carmine, are painting i 
ten post, 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

W- Ma 

Many of my readers will, I dare say, be hardly 
suaded, that this custom could have ever prevaih 
a branch of male fopi>ery : But it is too notorious 
our fi!ie gentlemen, in several other instances be: 
the article of puint, aHect the softness and delicai 
the fair sex. The rnalc beauty has his washes, 
fumes, and cosmetics ; and takes as much pains tn 
a gloss on his complexion, as the footman in ja 
ning his shoes. He has his dressing-room, 
(which is still more ridiculous) his toilet too 
which he sits as many hours repairing his batt 
countenance, as a decayed toast dressing for a h 
night. I had once an opportunity of taking a su 
ofone of these male-toilets; and, as such a curii 
may perhaps prove entertaining to my readers, 1 s 
here give a description of it. 

Having occasion one morning to wait on a ^ 
pretty fellow, I was desired by the valet de chas 
to walk into. the dressing-room, as his master \Ta8 
stirring. I was accoixlingly shewn into a neat li 
chamber hung round with Indian paper^ and ador 
-with several little images of i^agods and bramins, 
vessitls of Chelsea china, in which were set varic 
coloui^d &prig« of a!cl\&cv«l &ow«ra. But the to 
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most excited my admiration ; where I found everjr 

tiling was intended to be agreeable to the Chinese 

taste. A looking-glass, inclosed in a whimsical frame 

of Chinese paling, stood upon a japan table, over 

which was spread a coverlid of the finest chints. I 

could not but observe a number of boxes of different 

sizes, which were all of them japan, and lay regularly 

disposed on the table. I had the curiosity to examine 

the contents of several : in one I found lip-salve, in 

another a roll of pig tail, and in another the ladies 

black sticking plaister ; but the last which I opened 

very much surprised me, as I saw nothing in it but a 

number of little pills. I likewise remarked, on one 

part of the table, a toothbrush aud sponge, with a pot 

. of Delescot*s opiate ; and on the other side, water foF 

, the eyes. In the middle stood abottle oiEau de Luce^ 

;4ttid u roll of perfumed pomatum. Almond pastes, 

.pQVvicr p'iH;> hair combs, brushes, nippers, and the 

% V , madv* up the rest of this fantastic equipage. 

B ' among many other whimsies, I could not conceive 

li. vvhat use a very small ivory comb could be design- 

t.15 til' t;ie valet informed me, that it was a comb for 

tlie c}t -brows. 

\i ?nust be confessed, that there are some men of 
IfT/ i) a delicate make and silky constitution, that it is 
'^'i /onder, if gentlemen of such a lady -like generation 
[j iiave a natural tendency to the refinements and soft- 
nesses of females. These tender dear creatures ar^ 
generally bred up immediately under the wing of their 
mammas, and scarce fed with any thing less inno- 
'. cent than her milk. They are never permitted to 
. study, lest it should hurt their eyes, and make their 
lieads ache ; nor suffered to use any exercises .like 
other boys, lest a fine hand should be spoiled by being 
*ised too roughly. While other lads are flogged into 
the five declensions, and at length lashed through a 
ivhole school, these pretty masters are kept at home 
roL. //. o 
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to improve in nrhipt-srHabubs, {Mistiy, and facc-ptWr,* 
injif. In consequence of which, when other yoan{[7*^* 
fellows begin lo appear like men, these dainty citip ^^ 
tures come into the worid with all the accompliflh' 
ments of a lady's woman. 

But if the common foibles of the female world at 
ridiculous even in these equivocal half-men, that . 
neuter somethings between male and female, M 
aukwardly must they sit upon the more robust ri 
masculine part of mankind ? What indeed can ^ 
more absurd, than to see an huge fellow with •.' 
make of a porter, and fit to mount the stage a 
champion at Broughton's amphitheatre, sitting ^ 
varnish his broad face with paint and Benjamin-Wu !> 
For my part, I never see a gpreat looby aiming at ■• ' 
catesscy but he seems as strange and uncouth afi] ■:'( 
as Achilles in petticoats. . This folly is also to be / > 
ticularly condemned, when it appears in themor :> 
lemn characters of life, to which a gravity of ap', '■• 
ancc is essential ; and in which the least mark o^ •^r* 
pery seems as improper as a physician would "^ 
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ridiculous prescribing in a bag^wig, or a se ; f 
pleading in the court of common pleas in his ow '' 
instead of a night-cap perriwig. As I think i "^ 
stance or two of this kind would shew this folly h tK 
most striking light, I shall here subjoin two c jrds:- 
ters ; in whom, as it is most improper, it will 'r.sr 
quently appear most ridiculous. 

John Hardman is upwards of six feet high, and stout 
enough to beat two of the sturdiest chairmen, that ever 
came out of Ireland. Nature indeed, seems to bare 
intended John himself to carry a chair: but fortune 
has enabled him to appear in whatever character he "^ 
likes best ; and he has wisely discovered that none 
will sit so easy on him as that of a pretty fellow. It 
is therefore his study to new-mould his face and per- 
son. He throws his ^^le e^^^vtvlo l&«rs^ languishes) 
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and ogles ; and endeavours to draw up his hideous 
mouth, which extends from one ear to the other, into 
a simper. His voice, which is naturally of a deeper 
bass than an hurdy-gurdy, is in a manner set to a new 
tunc ; and his speech, which is very much tinctured 
with the broad dialect of a particular county, is deliver- 
ed with so much nicety and gentleness, that every 
word is minced and dipt, in order to appear soft and 
delicate. When he walks, he endeavours to move 
his unwieldy figure along in the pert trip, or easy 
shambling pace of our pretty fellows : and he com- 
monly carries a thin jemmy stick in his hand, which 
naturally i^eminds us of Hercules with a distaff. 

The Reverend Mr. Jessamy,(who took orders, only 
because there was a good living in the family) is known 
iivmong the ladies by the name of the beau-parson. 
Kle is indeed the most delicate creature imaginable, 
and differs so much from the generality of the clergy, 
that I believft the very sight of a plumb-pudding would 
make him swoon. Out of his canonicals, his con- 
stant dress is what they call parson's-bkie lined with 
Whitt^, a black sat tin waistcoat, velvet breeches, and 
silk stockings. His pumps are of dog-skiii, made by 
Tull ; and it is said, that he had a joint of one of his 
toe's cut off, whose length, being out of all proportion, 
prevented his having an handsome foot. His very 
grizzle is scarce orthodox : for, though it would be 
open schism to wear a bag, yet his wig has always a 
bag-front, and is properly cropt behind, that it may 
not eclipse the lustre of his diamond stock-buckle. He 
cannot bear the thoughts of being sea-sick ; or else 
he declares he would certainly go abroad, where he 
might again resume his laced cloaths, and appear 
like a gentleman in a bag-wig suid sword. 
T 
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Detrahere et pellem, nitidus qua quisque per ora Jfe 

Cederet Hob. 



c 



Where all, their beauties to full view display'd, 
May undisg^is'd appear in masquerade. 



AMONG the many exotic diversions tint have 
been transplanted into this country, there is no ■:'" 
more cultivated, or wliich seems to have taken det^* 
root amgn^ us, than that modest and rational e " 
tainment the masquerade. This, as well as the o ; : 
is originally of Italian p^ix)\vth, and was brought iter 
hither by the celebrated Hcideger ; who, on hot c* 
counts, justly acquired among his own countr inc. 
the honourable title of Sur^Intcndant dcs Fluif'9] 
d^Angleterre, 

I have called the masquerade a modest and ra':'-''.: 
entertainment. As to the first, no one can ha^ .the 
least scruple about it's innocence, if l:e considers thit 
it is always made a part of the education of our |"«! .* 
females; and that the most virtuous woman i nu' 
ashamed to appear there. If it be objected, I'Att 
lady is exposed to hear many indecencies froiJ tl:fi 
men, (as the mask gives them a privilege to say ai^j 
thing, though ever so rude) it may be answered, thir 
no lady is obliged to take the affront to herself; be- 
cause, as she goes disguised, the indignity is not oifrr- 
ed to her in her own proper person. Besides, accord- 
ing to Dryden, 

She cannot blush, because they cannot see- 

As to tht rationality of this entertainment, every one 
will agree with me, that these midnight orgies are full 
as rational us sitting up all night at the card table. Nor 
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s it more strange, that five or six hundred people 
ihould meet together in disguises purposely to conceal 
hemselves, than that the same number should assem- 
)le at a rout, where most ojthe company are wholly 
anacquainted with each other. 

But we can never enough admire the wit and hu- 
naour of these meetings; which chiefly consists in ex- 
hibiting the most fantastic appearances, that the most 
whimsical imagination can possibly devise. A com- 
mon person may be content with appearing as a Chi- 
nese, a Turk, or a Friar : but the true genius will ran- 
sack earth, air, and seas, reconcile contradictions, and 
call in things inanimate, as well as animate, to his 
assistance ; and the more extravagant and out of na- 
ture his dress can be contrived, the higher is the joke. 
I remember one gentleman about six foot high, who 
came to the masquerade drest like a child in a white 
frock and leading-strings, attended by another gentle- 
man of a very low stature, who officiated as his nurse. 
The same witty spark took it into his head at another 
time to personate fame, and was stuck all over with 
peacock's feathers by way of eyes: but when he came 
to fasten on his wings, they were spread to so enor- 
mous a length, that no coach or chair was spacious 
enough to admit him, so that he was forced to be con- 
Teyed along the streets on a chairman's horse» cover- 
ed with a blanket. Another gentleman, of no less hu- 
mour, very much sui*prised the company Ly carr}^ing 
a thatched house about him, so contrived, that no part 
of him could be seen, except his face, which was look- 
ng out of the casement : but this joke had like to have 
cost him dear, as another wag was going to set fire to 
the building, because he found by. the leaden policy 
affixed to the front, that the tenement was insured. 
In a w#rd, dogs, monkeys, ostriches, and all kinds of 
monsters, are as frequently to be met with at the mas- 
querade, as in the Covent-Garden Pantomimes \ and 

2 
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I once saw with great delight a genth 
sonated one of Bay's recruits, prance 8 
hobby-horse, with a dancing bear for h 
I have said before, that the masquer 
extraction, and imported to us from a 
the English, though slow at invention, 
for improving on what has already be 
is no wonder that we should attempt 1 
, guato of this entertainment, and even 

1. the licence of a foreign carnival. The 

too insipid in our fine gentlemen stalk 
minos ; and it is rather cruel to eclipse 
of our fine ladies with hideous masks; 

' son it has been judged i^quisite to con 

rade upon a new plan, and in an entire 
all remember, when (a few years ag 

^ lady endeavoured to introduce a new s 

^i querade among us, by lopping off the 

dress ; and she herself first set the exa 
ping to the character of Iphigenia und 
crifice. I must own it is a matter of s 
me considering the propensity of our n 
get rid of their cloaths, that other Iph 
immediately start up ; and that nuns an 
be suffered ever after to be seen amc 

, ' • But this project, it seems, was not t 

ripe for execution, as a certain aukwa 
bashfulnesB, had not yet been banished 1 
world ; and to the present enlightenet 
served the honour of introducing, how 
tory the term may seem, a naked mas 
What the above-mentioned lady hat 
to attempt alone, will (I am assured) t 
our persons oi fashion^ as soon as the 
in. Ranelagh is the place pitched 
meeting ; where it is proposed to hav< 
Al Fr€9C0j and the whole company to ( 
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larms in fitiris tiaturaUbua, The Pantheon of the 
eathen gods, Ovid's metamorphoses, and Titian's 
rints, will supply them with a sufficient variety of un- 
rest characters. One set of ladies, I am told, intend 
) personate water-nymphs bathing in the canal: 
i'hree sisters, celebrated for their charms, design to 
ppear together as the three graces : And a certain 
idy of quality, who most resembles the goddess of 
eauty, is now practising, from a model of the noted 
tatue of Venus de Medicis, the most striking attitude 
3r that character. As to the gentlemen, they may 
ttost of them represent very suitably the half-brutal 
arms of satyrs, pans, fauns, and centaurs : our beaux 
nay assume the semblance of the beardless Apollo, or 
which would be more natural) may admire them- 
dves in the person of Narcissus ; and our bucks 
night act quite in character, by running about stark- 
laked withjtheir mistresses, and committing the mad- 
iest freaks, like the priests and priestesses of Bacchus 
celebrating the bacchanalian mysteries. 

If this scheme for the naked masquerade should 
neet with encouragement, (as there is no doubt but 
t must) it is proposed to improve it still further. 
Persons of fashion cannot but lament, that there are 
lo diversions allotted to Sunday, except the card-table ; 
uid they can never enough regret, that the Sunday 
ivening tea-drinkings at Ranelagh were laid aside, 
Tom a superstitious regard to religion. They, there- 
ore, intend to have a particular sort of masquerade 
)n that day ; in which they may shew their taste, by 
ridiculing all the old womens tales contained in that 
die book of fables, the bible, while the vulgar are de- 
routly attending to them at church. This, indeed, is 
not without a parallel : We have already had an in- 
stance of an Eve; and by borrowing the serpent in 
Drpheus and Eurydice, we might have the whole story 
if the fall of man exhibited in masquerade. 
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It must, indeed, be acknowledged, that this project 
has ah'eady taken pluce among the lowest of the peo- 
ple, who seem to have been the first contrivers of a 
naked masquerade : and last summer I remember an 
article in the newspapers, that '* several persons of both 
^< sexes were assembled naked at Pimlico, and being 
" carried before a magistrate, were sent to Bridewell." 
This, indeed, is too refined a pleasure to be allowed the 
vulgar ; and every body will agree with me, that the 
same act, which at the green lamps or Pimlico appears 
low and criminal, may be extremely polite and com- 
mendable in the Haymarket or at Ranelagh. 



No. LXVII. THURSDAY, MAY S. 

O imitatores, servum pecus ! Hok> 

Dull imitators ' like][the servile hack. 
Still sIowIy plodding in the beaten track. 

To Mr, Tmvn. 

SIR, 

B AYES in the Rehearsal fi-equently boasts it a» 
his chief excellence, that he treads on no man's heels, 
that he scorns to follow the steps of others ; and when 
he is asked the reason of inserting any absurdity in his 
play, he answers, '* because it is new." The poets of 
the present time run into the contrary error 2 they 
are so far from endeavouring to elevate and surprise 
by any thing original, that their whole business is imi- 
tation ; and they jingle their bells in the same road 
with those that went before them, with all the dull 
exactness of a pack-horse. 
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The generality of our writers wait until a new walk 
is pointed out to them by some leading genius; when 
it immediately becomes so hackneyed and beaten, 
that an author of credit is almost ashamed to appear 
in it among such bad company. No sooner does one 
man of parts succeed in any particular mode of writ- 
ing, but he is followed by a thousand dunces. A good 
elegy makes the little scribblers direct their whole 
bent to subjects of grief; and, for a whole winter, the 
press groans with melancholy. One novel of reputa- 
tion fills all the garrets of Grub-street with reams of 
histones and adventures, where volume is spun out af- 
ter volume, without the least wit, humour, or incident. 
In a word, as Bayes obviated all objections to his non- 
sense by saying " it wasnev/," if a modern writer was 
asked why he chose any particular manner of writing, 
he might reply, " because it is the fashion." 

True genius will not give into such idle extrava- 
gant fliglUs of ima;^i nation as Bayes ; it will not turn 
funerals into bancjuets, or introduce armies in dis- 
guise ; but still it will not confine itself lo the narrow 
track of imitation. I cannot help thinking, that it is 
more owing to this servile spirit in the authors of the 
present times, than to their want of abilities, that we 
cannot now boast a set of eminent writers : and it is 
worthy observation, that, whenever :i:jy age has been 
distinguished by a great number of excellent authors, 
they have most of them cultivated different branches 
of poetry from each other. This was the case in the 
age of Augustus, as appears from the works of Vir- 
gil, Horace, Ovid, &c. And to come down as late as 
possible, this is evident from our last famous set of au- 
thors, who flourished in the beginning of this century. 
We admire Swift, Pope, Gay, BoHngbroke, Addison, 
£cc. but we admire each for his particular beauties se- 
parate and distinguished from the rest. 
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These loose thoughts were thrown together merely 
to introduce the following little poem, which I think 
deserves the attention of the public. It was written bj 
a very ingenious gentleman, as a letter to a friend, 
who was about to publish a volume of miscellanies ; 
and contains all that original spirit which it so ele- 
gantly recommends. 



•fo * » * » 

^INCE now, all scruples cast away, 
Your works are rising into day, 
Forgive, though I presume to send 
Tliib honest counsel of a friend. 
Let not your verse, as verse now goes, 
Be a strange kind of meaaur'd prose ; 
Nor let your prose, which sure is worse, 
Want nought but measure to be verse. 

Write from your own imagination, 
Nor curb your muse by imitation : 
For copies shew, howe'er exprest, 
A barren genius at the best. 



But imitation's all the mode 

Yet where one hits, ten miss the road. 

The mimic bard with pleasure sees 

Mat. Prior's unaffected ease ; 

Assumes his style, affects a story. 

Sets every circumstance before ye. 

The day, the hour, the name, the dwclUngr 

And ** mars a curious tale in telling ;" 

Observes how easy Prior flows. 

Then runs his numbers down tp prose. 
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Others have sought the fihhy stews, 
To find a dirty slip-shod muse. 
Their groping genius, while it rakes 
The bogs, the common-sew'rs, and jakcs, 
Ordure and fihh in rhyme exposes, 
Disg^ustful to our eyes and noses ; 

With many a dash that must offend us, 

And much • • • • 

• •••••• 

• • • Hiatus non defUndus. 

O Swift ! how woulds't thou blush to see, 
Such are the bards who copy thee ? 

This, Milton for his plan will chuse. 

Wherein resembling Milton's muse ; 

Milton, like thunder, rolls along 

In all the majesty of song : 

While his low mimics meanly creep. 

Not quite awake, nor quite asleep : 

Or, if their thunder chance to roll, 

*Tis thunder of the mustard-bowl. 

The stiff expression, phrases strange. 

The epithet's preposterous change, 

Forc'd numbers, rough and unpolite. 

Such as the judging ear affright, 

Stop in mic^ verse. Ye mimics vile ! 

Is't thus ye copy Milton's style ? 

His faults religiously ye trace. 

But borrow not a single grace. 

How few, say whence can it proceed ? 

Who copy Milton, e'er succeed ! 

But all their labours are in vain ; 

And wherefore so ? The reason's plain. 

Take it for granted, 'tis by those 

Milton's the model mostly chose. 

Who can't write verse, and won't write prose. 

Others, who aim at fancy, chuse 
To woo the gentle Spenser's muse. 
This poet fixes for his theme 
An allegory, or a dream ; 
Fiction and truth together joins 
Through a long waste of flimzy Vme* ; 
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Fondl)' believes his fancy glows, 

And image upon image growst 

Thinks his strong muse takes wond*romfilglitg~ 

Whene'er she sings of peerUas luigbu, ' 

Of A"s, ofpalfrty,, sfielli and tnigbtt.- ' 

Till allegory (Spenser's veil 

T' inslruct and please in moral tale) 

With him's no veil the truth to shroud. 

But one impenetrable cloud. 

Others, more daring, fix their hope 
On rivalling the fame of Pope. 

Satvr'stbe word, against the times 

These catch the cadence of his rhymes, 

And borne from earth by Pope's strong^wings. 

Their muse aspires, and boldly flings 

Her dirt up in the face of kings 

In these the spleen of Pope we find ; 

But where the greatness of his mind .' 

His numbers are iheirwhole pretence. 

Mere strangers to his manly sense. 

Some few, the fav'rites of the muse, 
Whom with her kindest eye she view* ( 
Round whom Apollo's brightest rays 
Shine forth with undiminish'd blaze; 
Some few, my friend, have sweetly trod 
In imitation's dangerous road. 
Long as Tobacco'i mild perfume 
Shall scent each happy curate's room ; 
Oft as in elbow cliair he smokes, 
And quaffs his ale, and cracts his jokes; 
So long, O * Brown, shall last thy praise, 
Crown'd with Tobacco-leaf for bays; 
And whosoe'er thy verse shall see. 
Shall fill another pipe to thee. 

• Isaac Hawkins Brown, Esq i author of a piece c 
Pipe of Tobacco, a most excellent imitation of sis 
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No. LXVIII. THURSDAY, MAY 15. 

Nunc et campus, €t areae, 

Lenesque sub noctem susurri 

Composita repetantur hora. Hon. 

Now Venus in Vaux-Hall her altar rears. 
While fiddles drown the music of the spheres : 
Now girls hum out their loves to ev'ry tree, 
** Young jockey is the lad, the lad for me." 

THE various seasons of the year produce not 
greater alteration in the face of nature, than in the 
slite manner of passing our time. The diversions 
r winter and summer are as different as the dog-days 
id those of Christmas ; nor do I know any genteel 
nusement, except gaming, that prevails during the 
hole year. As the long days are now coming on, 
le theatrical gentry, who contributed to dissipate the 
loom of our winter evenings, begin to divide them- 
dves into strolling companies ; and are packing up 
leir tragedy wardrobes, together with a sufficient 
iiantity of thunder and lightning, for the delight and 
nazement of the country. In the mean time, the 
jveral public gardens near this metropolis are trim- 
ling their trees, levelling their walks, and burnishing 
leir lamps, for our reception. At Vauxhall the ar- 
ficial ruins are repaired ; the cascade is made to 
3out with several additional streams of block-tin ; and 
ley have touched up all the pictures, which were da- 
laged last season by the fingering of those curious 
onnoisseurs, who could not be satisfied without feel- 
ig whether the figures were alive. The magazine 
t Cuper's, I am told, is furnished with an extraordi- 
ary supply of gun-powder, to be shot off in squibs 
nd sky-rockets, or whirled away in blazing suns and 
Catharine wheels : and it is not to be dowbtsd^ vsx^^sj^ 
roL. lu p 
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of a war, but that Neptune and all his Tritons will 
assist the British navy ; and as we before took Porto- 
Bello and Cape Breton> we shall now gain new victo- 
ries over the French fleet every night, upon that ca- 
nal. 

Happy are they, who can muster up sufficient, at 
least to hire tickets at the door, once or twice in a sea- 
son ! not that these pleasures are confined to the rich 
and the great only : for the lower sort of people have 
their Ranelaghs and their Vauxhalls, as well as the 
quality. Perrot's inimitable grotto may be seen for 
only calling for a pot of beer ; and the royal diversion 
of duck-hunting may be had into the bargain, together 
with a decanter of Dorchester, for your six-pence at 
Jenny's whim. Every skittle-alley half a mile out of 
town is embellished with green arbours and shady re- 
treats : where the company is generally entertained 
with the melodious scrapings of a blind fidler. And 
who can resist the luscious temptation of a fine juicy 
ham, or a delicious buttock of beef stuffed with parsley, 
accompanied with a foaming decanter of sparkling 
home-brewed, which is so invitingly painted at the 
entrance of almost every village ale-house? 

Our northern climate will not, indeed, allow us to 
indulge oui*selves in all those pleasures of a g^en, 
which are so feelingly described by our poets. We 
dare not lay ourselves on the damp ground in sliady 
groves, or by the purling stream; but are obliged to 
fortify our inside against the cold by good substantial 
eating and drinking. For this reason, the extreme 
costliness of the provisions at our public gardens has 
been grievously complained of by those gentry, to 
whom a supper at these places is as necessary a part 
of the entertainment, as the singing or the fire-works. 
Poor Mr. John sees with an heavy heart the profits of 
a whole week's card-money, devoured in tarts and 
cheese-cakes, by Mrs. House-keeper or my Lady's 
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o]Bfh woman ; and the substantial cit, who comes from 
teiii^d the counter two or three evenings in the sum- . 
xfter, can never enough regret the thin wafer-like 
slices of beef and ham^that taste of nothing but the 
krrife- 



,';' I was greatly diverted last Saturday evening at 
y^tixh'all with the shrewd remarks made on this ve- 
ly h'e^ by an honest citizen, whose wife and two 
daugt^ters had, I found, prevailed on him to carry them 
to. the garden. As I thought there was something 
curioiis in their behaviour, I went into the next box to 
ttemi where ^ had an opportunity of seeing and over- 
hearing every thing that passed. 

Aftei' some talk...." Come, come, (said the old don) 
" it is high time I think to go to supper." To this, 
the ladies readily assented ; and one of the misses said, 
" Do let us have a chick, papa." " Zounds (said the 
" father) they are half-a-crown a-piece, and no bigger 
" than a sparrow." Here the old lady took him up.... 
" You are so stingy, Mr. Rose, there is no bearing 
" you. When one is out upon pleasure, I love to 
" appear like somebody: and what signifies a few 
*' shillings once and away, when a body is about it ?" 
This reproof so effectually silenced the old man, that 
the youngest miss had the courage to put in a word 
for some ham likewise. Accordingly the waiter was 
called, and dispatched by the old lady with an order 
for a chicken and a plate of ham. When it was 
brought, our honest cit twirled the dish about three or 
four times, and surveyed it with a very settled counte- 
nance r then taking up the slice of ham, and dangling 
it to and fro on the end of his fork, asked the waiter, 
<< how much there was of it?" " A shilling's worth. 

Sir," said the fellow " Prithee, said the don, how 

" much dost think it weighs?^... ...An ounce ?..... ..A 

« shilling an ounce I that is sixteen shillings per 
^ pound !««..A reasonable profit, truely !.M«Let me see 
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^ ••••.suppose now the whole hatn weighs thirty 
^ pounds:..- At a shilling per ounce, that is sixteen 
^ shillings per pound, why your master makes exact- 
" ly twenty-four pounds of every ham ; and if he buys 
^*' them at the best hand, and salts them and cures 
'^ them himself, they don't stand him in ten shillings 
*^ a-piecc." The oYd lady bade him hold his nonsenses 
declared herself ashamed for him, and asked him if 
people must not live : then taking a coloured hand- 
kerchief from her own neck, she tucked it into bis 
shirt-collar, (whence it hung like a bib) and helped 
him to a leg of the chicken. The old gentleman, at 
every bit he put into his mouth, amused himself with 
paying...." There goes two-pence..^.thcre goes three- 
" pence....there goes a groat....Zounds ! a man at 
" these places should not have a swallow so wide as 
« a torn tit." 

This scanty repast, we may imagine, was soon dis- 
patched ; and it was with much difficulty our citizen 
was prevailed on to suffer a plate of beef to be ordered. 
This too was no less admired, and underwent the same 
comments with the ham^ At length, when only a 
very small bit was left, as they say, for manners in 
the dish, our don took a piece of an old news-paper 
out of his pocket, and gravely wrapping up the meat 
in it, placed it carefully in his letter-case* " Vl\ keep 
" thee as a curiosity to my dying-day ; and I'll shew 
" thee to my neighbour Horseman, and ask him if he 
" can make as much of his steaks." Then rubbing his 
hands, and shrugging up his shoulders.*..'^ Why now 
*' (says he) to-morrow night I may eat as much cold 
w beef as I can stuff, in any tavern in London, and pay 
" nothing for it^" A dish of tarts, cheese-cakes, and 
custards next made their appearance at the request 
of the young ladies, who paid no sort of regard to the 
father's remonstrance, " that they were four times as 
« dear as at the pastry cooks," 
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Supper being ended, madam put her spouse in 
mind to call for wine...." We must have some wine> 
** my dear, or we shall not be looked upon, you know." 
« Well, well, said the don, that's right enough. But 
** do they sell their liquor too by the ounce ?....Here, 
" drawer, what wine have you got ?" The fellow, 
who by this time began to smoke his guests, answer- 
ed—." We have exceeding good French wine of all 
sorts, and please your honour. Would your honour 
have a bottle of Champagne, or Burgundy, or Claret> 

or " " No, no, none of your wishy washy out- 

" landish rot-gut for me : interrupted the citizen....A 
" tankard of the Alderman beats all the red Claret 
** wine in the French king's cellar....But come, bring 
*• us a bottle of sound old Port : and d*ye hear ? let it 
" be good." 

While the waiter was gone, the good man most 
sadly lamented that he could not have his pipe ; which 
the wife would by no means allow, " because (she 
" said) it was ungenteel to smoke where any ladies 
" were in company." When the wine came, our 
citizen gravely took up the bottle, and holding it aboye 
his head, " Aye, aye, said he, the bottom has had a 

<< good kick And mind how confoundedly it is 

" pinched on the sides...«Not above five gills, I war- 
" rant.. ..An old soldier at the Jerusalem would beat 
** two of them.... But let us see how it is brewed." 
He then poured out a glass; and after holding it up 
before the candle, smelling to it, sipping it twice or 
thrice, and smacking his lips, drank it off: but de- 
claring that second thoughts were best, he filled an- 
other bumper; and tossing that off, after some pause, 
with a very important air, ventured to pronounce it 
drinkable. The ladies having also drank a glass 
round, affirmed that it was very good, and felt warm 
in the stomach : and even the old gentleman relaxed 
into such good humour by the time the bottle was 

r 2 
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emptied, that out of his own free will and motioB, he 
most generously called for another pint, but charged 
the waiter ^ to pick out an honest one." 

While the glass was thus circulating, the familj 
amused themselves with making observations on the 
garden. The citizen expressed his wonder at the 
number of lamps, and said it must cost a great deal of 
money every night to light them all: the eldest miss 
declared, that for her part she liked the dark walk best 
of all, because it was aoleiitaryi little nuss thought the 
last song mighty pretty, and said she would buy it, if 
she could but carry home the tune : and the old lady 
observed, that there was a great deal of good compa- 
ny indeed ; but the gentlemen were so rude, that they 
perfectly put her out of countenance by staring at her 
through their spy-glasses. In a word, the tarts, 
the cheese-cakes, the beef, the chicken, the ounce of 
ham, and every thing seemed to have been quite for- 
got, until the dismal moment approached, when the 
reckoning was called for. As this solemn business 
concerns only the gentlemen, the ladies kept a pro- 
found silence; and when the ternble account was 
brought, they left the pay-master undisturbed, to enjoy 
the misery by himself: only the old lady had the 
hardiness to squint at the sum total, and declared ^< it 
«ras pretty reasonable considering." 

Our citizen bore his misfortunes with a tolerable 
degree of patience. He shook his head as he run over 
every article, and swore he would never buy meat by 
the ounce again. At length, when he had carefully 
summed up every figure, he bade the drawer bring 
change for six-pence: then pulling out a leathern 
purse from a snug pocket, in the inside of his waist- 
coat, he drew out slowly, piece by piece, thirteen shil- 
lings ; which he regularly placed in tw© rows upon 
the table. When the change was brought, after count- 
ing it very carefidly, he laid down four half-pence in 
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the same exact order, then calling the waiter*, 
" There, says he, there's your damage....thirteen and 
" two-pence....And hearkye, there's three pence over 
« for yourself." The remaining penny he put into 
his coat pocket, and chinking it, " This, says he, will 
" serve me to-morrow to buy a paper of tobacco." 

The family now prepared themselves for going; 
and as there were some slight drops of rain, madam 
buttoned up the old gentleman's coat, that he might 
not spoil his laced waistcoat; and made him flap his 
hat, over which he tied his pocket handkerchief, to 
save his wig : and as the coat itself (she said) had ne- 
ver been worn but three Sundays, she even parted 
with her own cardinal, and spread it the wrong side 
out over his shoulders. In these accoutrements he 
sallied forth, accompanied by his wife, with her upper 
petticoat thrown over her head, and his daughters 
with the skirts of their gowns turned up, and their 
heads muffled up in coloured handkerchiefs. I fol- 
lowed them quite out of the garden : and as they were 
waiting for their hack to draw up, the youngest miss 
asked, " When shall we come again, papa ?" " Come 
" again I (said he) what a pox would you ruin me ? 
" Once in one's life is enough ; and I think I have 
" done very handsome. Why it would not have cost 
" me above four-pence half-penny to have spent my 
" evening at Sot's Hole : and what with the coach- 
** hire and all together, here's almost a pound gone, 
« and nothing to shew for it." " Fye, Mr. Rose, I 
" am quite ashamed for you, (replies the old lady)» 
" You are always grudging me and your girls the 
^ least bit of pleasure, and you cannot help grumb- 
** ling, if we do but go to Little Homsey to dnnk tea. 
" I am sure, now they are women grown up, they 
" ought to see a Uttle of the world....and they shall." 
The old don was not willing to pursue the argument 
any further, and the coach coming up, he was ^ladtj^ 
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put an end to the dispute by saying..'..^ Come, come, 
*( let us make haste, wife ; or we shall not get home 
" lime enough to have my best wig combed out »• 
" gain*.M..and to-morrow, you know, is Sunday." 
W 
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Dignior est vcstro nulla puella choro. Tibull. 

Behold a train of female wits aspire. 
With men to mingle in the muse's choir. 

IN a visit which I paid the other day to a lady 
of great sense and taste, I was agreeably surprised bf 
having two little volumes put into my hands, which 
have been lately published under the title of" Poems 
" by Eminent Ladies." These voulmes are, indeed, 
(as the author of the preface has remarked) " the 
" most solid compliment that can possibly be paid to 
the fair sex." I never imagined, that our nation could 
boast so many excellent poetesses, (whose works are 
an honour to their country) as were here collected to- 
gether : and it is with the highest satisfaction I can 
assure my female readers in particular, that I have 
found a great number of very elegant pieces among 
the compositions of these ladies, which cannot be su^ 
passed (I had almost said, equalled) by the most ce- 
lebrated of our male-writers. 

The pleasure which I received from reading these 
poems, made such an impression on my mind, that at 
niglit, as soon as I fell alseap, my fancy presented to 
me the following dream. I was transpDrted, I know 
not hoW) to the regions oi ^^ti^^^>3k&\ ^t^d Cound my- 
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I the court of Apollo, surrounded by a great num- 
' our most eminent poets. A cause of the utmost 
'tance was then depending ; and the debate was, 
ler the English ladies, who had distinguished 
ielves in poetry, should be allowed to hold the 

rank, and have the same honours paid thsm^ 
the men. As the moderns were not permitted 
ad in their own suit, Juvenal was retained on the 
f the male poets, and Sappho undertook the de- 
of the other sex. The Roman satirist, in his speech 
bar, inveighed bitterly against women in general, 
articularly exclaimed against their dabbling in li- 
re : but when Sappho came to set forth the pre- 
ns, which the ladies justly had to poetry, and 
ally in love affairs, Apollo could no longer re- 
le importunity of the Muses in favour of their 
sx. He therefore decreed, that all those females, 
bought themselves able to manage Pegasus, 
I immediately shew their skill and dexterity in 
: him. 

;asus was accordingly brought out of the stable, 
e Muses furnished him with a side-saddle. All 
dies, who had courage enough to venture on his 
were prepared to mount: but as a great dis- 
irose among some of the competitors about prc- 
cy, (each of them claiming a right to ride first) 

at length agreed, that they should get into the 

according to seniority. 

on this a lady advanced ; who, though she had 
hing rather extravagant in her air and deport- 
yet had a noble presence, that commanded at 
we and admiration. She was dressed in an old- 
ned habit, very fantastic, and trimmed with bu- 
id points ; such as was worn in the time of king 
;s the First. This lady, I was informed was the 
ss of Newcastle. When she came to mount, 
rung into the saddle with surprising ability ; 
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and giving an entire loose to the reins* Pegasus dif |bL 
rectly set up a gallop and ran awaj with her qoite 
out of sight. liowever, it was acknowledged^ that 
she kept a firm seat, even when the horse went at bis 
deepest rate ; and that she wanted nothing but to 
ride with a curb-bridle. When she came to dis- 
mount) Shakspeare and Milton very kindly (^ered 
their hand to help her down, which she accepted* 
Then Euterpe came up to her with a smile, and beg* 
ged her to repeat those beautiful lines agaunst m^ 
lanclioly, which (;>he said) were so extremely pic- b 
turesque. The duchess, with a most pleasing air j 
immediately began. 



\ 



• Dull Melancholy 

She'll make vou start at ev'rv noise vou hear, 
And visions strange shall to your eyes appear. 
Her voice is low, and g^es an hcJIow sound ; 
She hates the light, and is in darkness found ; 
Or sits by blinking lannps, or tapers small. 
Which various shadows make against the wall 
She loves nought else but noise which discord makes; 
As croaking frogs, whose dwelling is in lakes ; 
The raven hoarse, the mandrake's hollow'grOan ; 
And shrieking owls, that fly i*th' night alone; 
The tolling; bell, which for the dead ring^ out ; 
A m'll, where rushing waters run about. 
She loves to walk in the still moon -shine night. 
And in a thick dark grove*she takes delight : 
In hollow caves, thatch'd houses, and low cells, 
She loves to live, and there alone she dwells. 
There leave her to herself alone to dwell, 
While you and I in mirth and pleasure swell. 

All the while that these lines were repeating, MiltM 
seemed very attentive ; and it was whispered by 
some, that he was obliged for many of the thoughts in 

• Poems by Eminent Ladies, Vol. II. Page 200. 
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L* Allegro and II Penseroso to this lady's * Dia- 
;ue between Mirth and Melancholy, 
rhe celebrated Orinda, Mrs. Catherine Philips) 
5 next placed in the saddle, amid the shouts and 
)lauses of the lords Roscommon and Orrery, Cow- 
, and other famous wits of her time. Her dresi 
s simple, though of a very elegant make : it had no 
)fuse ornaments, and approached very near to the 
t and fashion of the present age. Though she 
ver ventured beyond a canter or a hand-gallop, she 
ide Pegasus do his paces with so much ease and 
actness, that Waller himself owned he could ne- 
r bring him under so much command. After her, 
rs. Killigrew, assisted by Dryden, and several other 
lies of that age toc^ their turns to ride : and every 
le agreed, that (making some allowances for their 
x) they could not be excelled by the most cxpe- 
inced riders among the men. 
A bold masculine figure now pushed forward in a 
in, airy, gay habit, which hung so loose about her, 
lat she appeared to be half undrest. When she 
ime up to Pegasus, she clapped her hand upon the 
de-saddle, and with a spring leaped across it, saying, 
lat she would never ride him but astride. She made 
le poor beast frisk, and caper, and curvet, and play 
thousand tricks : while she herself was quite uncon- 
srned, though she shewed her legs at every motion 
fthe horse, and many of the Muses turned their 
eads aside blushing. Thalia, indeed, was a good 
eal pleased with her frolicks ; and Erato declared, 
liat next to her favourite Sappho she would always 
»refer this lady. Upon enquiring her name, I found 
ier to be the free-spirited Mrs. Behn. When she 
vas to dismount. Lord Rochester came up, and caught 

• Poems by Eminent Ladies, Vol. ll. Page 199. N. B 
Hiis Lady, it is supposed, wrote before Milton. 
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her in bis arms : and repeitiog pan of her fOde tt 
Desire. 

...r....M.'.-«M« -To 2 inyrtic iKYwcr 

He led her notliisg loth. Hiltox. 

I had now the pleasure to see manv ladies ofoor 
own times, whose names I was reiy well acquainted 
with) advance towards Pegasus. Among the rest, I 
could not but wonder at the astonishing dexterity, 
with which the admired Mrs. I.,eapor of Bracklej 
guided the horse, though she had not the least assist- 
ance from any body. Mrs. Barber of Ireland was 
assisted in getting upon the saddle by Swift him* 
self, who even condescended to hold the stirrup 
while she mounted. Under the Dean's direction she 
made the horse to pace and amble very prettily : not- 
withstanciinc; wl;ich some declared, that she was not 
equal to h-r friend and country-woman Mrs.Grierson. 

Another lady, a native of the same kingdom, then 
briskly stepped up to Pegasus; and despising the 
weak efforts of her husband to prevent her, she boldly 
jumped into tlie saddle, and whipping and cutting) 
rode away furiously helter skelter over hedge and 
ditch, and trampled on every body who came in her 
road. She took particular delight in driving the poor 
horse, who kicked and winced all the while, into the 
most filthy places ; where she made him fling about 
the dirt and mire, with which she bespattered almost 
every one that came near her. Sometimes, however, 
she would put a stop to this mad career; and then 
she plainly convinced us, that she knew as well how 
to manage Pegasus as any of the females who had 
tried before her. Being told that this lady was no 
other than the celebrated biographer of her own ac- 
tions, Mrs. Pilkington, I had the curiosity to take a 

t Poems by Emmcnt Ladies, Vol. L Pa^e 167. 
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nearer view of her; when steppinp>; up toward 91 her, 
and offering my assistance to help her down, nie- 
thought she returned my civiiify with such an nncour- 
teous slap on the face, that (thoupjh I awaked at the 
instant) 1 could not help fancying for some time, that 
1 felt my cheek tingle with tiie blow. 
W 
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....Causam hanc justam esse in animum indncitey 

Ut aliqua pars laboris minuatur mihi. Txh. 

Write, correspondents, write, whene'er you will, 
'Twill save me trouble, and my paper fill. 

MY publisher having acqtrainted me, that he in- 
tends to close the volume with this number, I shall 
take the opportunity to throw together several letters, 
•which I have received in the course of this work, and 
to balance with all my correspondents : at the same 
time assuring them, that I shall be very glad to open 
a fresh account with them in my next volume. 

In the infancy of this undertaking, I was honoured 
with the following very kind billet, from a brother of 
the quill : the terms of which I am sorry it was not in 
my power to comply with.. 

Dear Sir, 

I CAN be of great assistance to you, if you want 
any help. I will write for you every other week, or 
oftener if you chuse it. Asa specimen of my powers^ 
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I have sent you an essay, ^vhich is at jour senricetft 
is short, but a very good one» 

Your*s atcoflsmaodf 

T. TVKMFi¥MT» 

P. S. Please to send by the bearer a guinea* 

The contents of the postscript I naturally referred 
to the consideration of my publisher, who consequent- 
ly had a right to determine on the goodness of my 
friend's essay ; but, whatever was the reason, I heard 
no more of it. The commerce between bookseller 
and author is, indeed, of very grrat service, especially 
to the latter : for, though I myself must undoubtedly 
be excepted out of the number, yet it must be con- 
fessed, that the most famous wits have owed their 
suppoit to this pecuniary intercourse. Meat and 
drink, and the other conveniences of life, are as ne« 
cessary to an author, as pen, ink, and pa|>er ; and I 
remember to have seen, in the possession of Mr. Ton- 
son, a curious manuscript of the great Drydea him- 
self, wherein he petitions his bookseller to advance a 
sum of money to his taylor« 

The next letter comes likewise from an author, 
who complains of an evil, which does not* indeed, oflea 
affect many of our fraternity ; I mean, the custom of 
giving money to servants* 

t)ear Mr. Town, 

I HAVE been happy all this winter in having 
the run of a nobleman's table, who was pleased to par 
tronize a work of mine, and to which he allowed me 
the honour of prefixing his name in a dedicatitm* Wc \ 
geniuses have a spirit, you know, far beyond our I 
pockets : and, (besides the extraordinary expence of i 
new cloaths to appear decent) I assure you I have laid 
•ttt every &rthin£ that I ever received from fais lord- 
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^flip's bounty, in tips to his scrranls, Aft«r every 
dinner 1 was forced to run the gantlope through a 
long line of powdered pick-pockets: and I could not but 
look upon it as a very ridiculous circumstance, that 1 
should be obliged to give money to a fellow, who was 
dressed much finer than myself. In such a case, 1 
atn apt to consider the showy waistcoat of a loppish 
footman, or butler out of livery, as laced down with 
the shillings and half-crowns of the guests. 

I Would tliereforc beg of you, Mr. Town, to rctom- 
tnend the poor author's case to the consideration ot 
the gentlemen of the cloth ; humbly praying, that they 
would be pleased to let us go scot-free as well as the 
clergy. For though a good meal is in truth a very 
comfortable thing to us, it is enough to blunt the edge 
of our appetites, to consider that we must afterwands 
l>ay so dear for our ordinary. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

Jkfffuy Barebones, 

By so.-nc of my papers I find 1 have drawn upon me 
the censure, not only of the Free-thinkers, but of the 
Moravians, Methodists, and other numerous sectaiMes, 
which have lately started up in opposition to our esta- 
blished reli.^ion. The following letter, occasioned by 
my sixty-first number, bears about it so many marks 
of an original, that it certainly comes from one of 
Iheir teachers, who (as his style smells so much of the 
Craft) is undoubtedly some inspired shoe-maker, or 
enlightened bricklayer. I have, therefore, printed it 
without any alteration, except in the spelling. 

Mr. Connoisseur* 
SIR, 

I HAVE taken the pains as usual to read your 
jiapcr^ and as you receive letltT^,\ X.Vvwi'^c^ ^^^'^^'^ 
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among the rest to send one also, to let you k 
did not know that a cat was capable of con 
religious sooiety before. A pnest may, it is 
so may another rational creature, and peri 
woman also* But, Sir, you argue, that wha 
fool or lunatic says on this head, is true; but 
more out,I observe, from the old woman and t 
apron, than you do of the cat. For, if old \k 
or does constitute a religious society, I i 
from the foundation you seem to argue, tl 
as much an old woman as they. For to ar 
son from an old woman's story, and for all ; 
ing, and policy and cunningness and judi 
seem to have, you have but little of yourst 
you seem to ridicule religion, and compd 
theism or lunacy, I would beg the fiivoni 
Sir, what religion you are of ; but by youi 
you are of none at all. 

This new doctrine, Sir, that you revile, 
gospel, which you will find so, if you he 
compare it with the scriptures, if you b 
scripture at all. For you say, Sir, that the 
Iraordinary tenets of religion are very si 
propagated under the sanction of leathern 
stead of cassocks. Well, and suppose it is 
knowledge it is received by well disposed pc 
if it is, then it is plain, as you ridicule it, y 
one of these well disposed. But, Sir, this 
trine, as you call it, is not only propagated 
sanction of leathern aprons, by barbers, b 
and the like', but by many of the clergy now i 
blished church : and if you often went to 1 
but not as a critic to carp at what is thei 
you would understand more what this ne"' 
meant, and whether it drives men to enthu 
t;he like, or no. 
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Sir, what you touch on the Moravians, I will do| 
y any thing about or against: for perhaps it is too 
Lie. But, Sir, I would advise you to know a little 
ore of religion experimentally for yourself, before 
\u pretend to condemn others. And, Sir, if you arjs 
formed, that there will be a mad-house built on the 
ound where the Foundery stands, or the Metho- 
sts meeting-house, as you call it, perhaps there may 
: as many criticising lunatics in it, as religious ones: 
d very likely more. Sir, I beg you would take care 
>u don't bother your brains too much about other 
;ople*s affairs ; lest I should have the pain, not the 
easure, of seeing you there. 

I have just given you a sketch of the ridiculing the 
:\v doctrine, and wish you could find some better 
nploy, if so be it was with a leathern apron before 
)U : for I think it would become you better than this 
>int docs. Sir, I hope you will excuse my freedom 
ith you, as others mtist yours with them. 

Your humble servant. 

Wish no harm. 

The last letter, which I shall add, comes from an 
iknown correspondent, who has already obliged me 
ore than once, if I may judge from the band-writ- 

[R, 

SOME time ago you archly remarked that there 
as not one woman left, but that the whole sex was 
evated into ladies. You might at the same time 
ive taken notice of the wonderful increase among the 
her sex in the order of gentlemen. 
Besides those, who are universally acknowledged 
' this rank from their birth and situation in life, the 
►urtesy of England also entitles all persons, who 
rry arms, to that dignity: so tliat his Ma\e&t^'a 
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three regiments of guards are composed entirely of I 
gentlemen ; and every priggisli fellow, who cjin cla 
a qui'uc to his peruke) and hang a sV/ord awk.vardlf*'!* 
dangling by his side^ from thence assumes the im* I 
portance, as well as name ot a gentleman. Idleness F 
and ignorance being too often the disgrace of thosfti l 
who are gentlemen bom and bred, may invest them* I 
selves with that dignity, though with no other qurfi- P 
iications. If the pride, poverty, or neglect of parents, r 
has prevented their son from being bound apprentice, f 
or if the idle rascal has shewn his indentures a light . 
pair of heels, in either case Tom is of no trade, and ^ 
consequently a gentleman. I know at tliis time a man, 
"who came from Ireland last summer with an hay-fork, 
but l>eforc winter raised him"?elf to the rank of a gen- 
tleman ; and evevy day I go to Windmill-street, I 
see a very honoura!)lc gentlcmaii betting large sums 
of money, whom I formerly remember marker of « 
\\\Z Tcnni'J CoUPl. Add to' this, thut all attorneys' 
clerks, appnMiiices, and the like, arc gentlemen cveiy 
evening ; and the citizen (who drudges all the rest of ^ 
the week behind the counter) every Sunday, logethcr 
with his laced waistcoat and ruffles, puts on the gen- 
tleman. Every author, Mr. Town, is a gentleman, if 
not an esquire, by his profession ; and all the players, 
from King Richard to the Lieutenant of the Tower, 
are gentlemen. 

The body of gentlemen is still more numerous; 
but I have not leisure at present to climb up to gar- 
rets, or dive into cellars after them. I shall on)y ob- 
serve, that many of the above-mentioned members of 
this onler die with the same reputation that thfey liv- 
ed, and go out of the world, like Squire Maclean, or 
Gentleman Harrv. 

Your humble seiTaUt^ Ecc 
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%♦ BEFORE I dismisfi this new edition of my 
^rk, I tliink it my duty to return thanks to my kin4 
Mders for their caoclid reception of these papers, ^g 
(iy were separately published : thpugh I cannot but 

sensible, that either through haste, inadvertence, op 
^er avocations, they unavoidably abounded with many 
ults; from wliich I have endeavoured to clear theiK^ 

much as possible in their present form* Mr. Faulk* 
iv of Dublin is very welcome» tliereforc, to his Irish 
lition, piunted literatim from my folio ; in which, I 
ire say, the very errors of the press are most i«li^ 
ously preserved* 

I cannot but regret indeed, that there is still wanting 
ke principal ornament to these little volumes; { 
ean the Dedication. Not that there are wanting 
arsons highly deserving of all the praises, which the 
ost obsequious and most devoted author could pos- 
Dly lavish on them : for in all ages, and in all nati^ 
16, these have always abounded. Latin authors, for 
:ample, have never failed to pay their complimenUi 

the illustrious family of the Issimi ; such as th^ 
udatissimi^ the eminent issimi, the commendaiissimi, thp 
migeratisdmiy the doctissimi, the nobilissimi^ &c. and 
nong our own writers no less respect has been 
jewn to the numerous race of the most famous, the 
ost ingenious, the most learned, the most eminent, 
c. It is but justice, that those who offer the incense, 
lould " live by the altar :" yet, notwithstanding I 
ive notice to any rich citizen, nobleman, or others, 
at my dedication should be disposed of to the best 
dder, I have received no overtures on that head. In 
e city, this course of exchange has not yet been 
.tablished ; and among people of quality, the market 
IS been overstocked, and flattery is became a mere 
•ug ; while some of them, who have taken up the 
ade themselves, have, perhaps, considered me ^s a 
^al or interloper in the business* 
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It remains only to give an accout of the authors 
concerned in this work* I am soriy that 1 do not 
know the names of any of the volunteers, to whom I J 
have been greatly indebted : and as to those, who have 
engaged for the drudgery of the week, various con- 
jectures have been formed about them* Some arc 
sure, that the papers signed T are written by Mr^ 
Such-an-One,.*.. because it is the first letter of hit 
name ; and others, by Another,.*.,becattse it is not : O 

is the made of the Honourable .., or Lord * ; 

they know it by the style : and W must be the work of * 

a certain famous wit, and no other : aut Erasmus, 

aut Diabolus. But to put this matter out of all doubt, 
and to satisfy the curiosity of my readers, all I am at 
liberty at present to divulge is, that none of the papers, 
(to my knowledge) were written by the Honourable 

.; , or Lord ........ or , Esquire; but that those 

which are marked with a T, and those with an 0, 
and those with a W, (as well as those which hereafter 
may perhaps be signed N,) are furnished by the inge- 
nious and learned gentleman, who has subscribed his 
name to this paper. 

T, O, W, N. 
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